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HUBERT DE BURGH, EARL OF KENT. 


The following particulars of Hubert de Burgh 
during the period of his imprisonment in 17 & 
18 Henry III., extracted from the Close Rolls, 
may, perhaps, be of interest to some readers of 
oN &Q.” The first notice of his disgrace which 
we trace is dated May 4, 1233, on which day 
Maurice FitzGerald, Justiciar of Ireland, was 
commanded, if Hubert de Burg had not delivered 
to him the Castle of Milloc, in Connaught, and 
the prisoners there, to take them from him and 
also to seize the king’s lands in Connaught into his 
hands, and to labour to subjugate the land of 
Connaught, and to induce the bishops and their 
men to do the usual customs at the King’s Court ; 
and he is further commanded to restore the con- 
dition of Macharthy to its former state (Rot. 
Claus, 17 Henry III. m. 10d.). On June 20, 
Hubert Hoes, Henry son of Reginald, Richard 
de Burgo, Theobald de Engleschevill, and Everard 
de Castrovill were sent to Walter de Godarvill 
to keep the peace in the parts of Devises, and it is 
ordered that victuals shall not be permitted to 
enter the castle except for the daily support of the 
knights therein and the men deputed to the 


custody of Hubert de Burgo, and the said Walter 


is commanded, if the Sheriff of Wilts shall so 
signify to him, to go to the house of Gilbert 
Basset at Compton and aid him (ib. m. 8d.). And 
on the same day the Sheriff of Wilts is commanded 
to go with horses and arms to Compton and take 
the house into the king’s hands ; and if he finds 
resistance to signify the same to Walter de Goda- 
vill, whom the king has commanded to go to 
him and take the house and throw it down (ib. 
m. 8d.). 

On June 29 the keepers of Hubert de Burgo 
are commanded to admit the Archbishop of Dublin 
to have access to him to speak to him concerning 
confession and the safety of his soul (i). m. 8 d.). 
We have no further note until September 26, 
when John son of Robert is commanded to 
deliver the custody of Hubert de Burgh to Ralph 
de Wyleton, who is commanded not to allow any 

rson to have access to him except to carry his 
food to the door of the tower of Devises (ib. 
m. 2). On October 1 Ralph de Williton 
and Walter de Godavill are commanded to 
keep the said Hubert in the vault in which he 
was, so that he may not go out of it, and that he 
have three pairs of iron rings on him, and that no 
person have speech with him, but that he have 
necessary food (m. 2d). Three days afterwards the 
Sheriff of Wilts is commanded to enjoin the 
said Hubert to come out of the Church of St. John 
of Devises, and come to the king’s peace, or 
else to make an assize of abjuring the realm (ib. 
m. 2). On October 15 the Sheriff of Wilts is com- 
manded to go with the coroner and county to 
Devises to keep the said Hubert in the Church of 
St. John, so that he might not escape (Rot. Claus., 
18 Henry III. m. 1 d.). On October 29 the Sheriff 
of Wilts is commanded to receive the Attorney of 
Lawrence de Burton for the custody of Hubert de 
Burgo (tb. m. 35), and on the following day he is 
commanded to permit Henry Hoes to go to the 
king’s army notwithstanding the king’s precept 
that all the county should go to Devises for the 
custody of Hubert de Burgo, and on the same 
day R. de Williton, Constable of Devises, is 
commanded to cause the keepers of Hubert de 
Burgo in the Church of St. John, Devises, to have 
pales, &c., in the park of Devises to make a fence 
on the bank round the churchyard of the said 
church (ib. m. 35). 

Notwithstanding all these precautions the illus- 
trious captive made his escape about this time, 
though he could not, unless this last order for 
closing the door of the cage had been given after 
the bird had flown, have “joined the King’s 
enemies about the first hour of the day on the 
30 October” as stated by Roger of Wendover. 
Nor would it appear that he was rescued by 
force of arms, but rather through the machi- 
nations of his friends, one of whom was Walter 
de Burgh. Walter's lands were seized into 
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the king’s hands, but on December 10 livery of 
seizin was again granted to him as he had satisfied 
the king for a horse which he had obtained at 
Auster Clive (Aust Cliff) when Hubert de Burgo 
was taken through those towards Strigoil 
t. Claus. 18 Henry III m. 32). And on 
anuary 8 following, Geoffry de Bruis, one of the 
keepers of Hubert de Burgo, was granted pardon 
of the king’s anger for the escape of Hubert de 
Burgo (id. m. 31). Macueay, 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Gloucester, 


A CURIOUS BOOK. 

During the last eight years I have been 
in mounting a large collection of portraits, plates, 
caricatures, handbills, and memoranda relating to 
remarkable characters. Under this comprehen- 
sive heading are included those persons who have 
obtained a remarkable, curious, notorious, eccen- 
tric, or out-of-the-way celebrity. Some of the 
subjects, perhaps, hardly come within the borders 
of the title (¢g., George III. and Family, 
George IV., Royalists, Puritans, &c.); but any 
one engaged in print collecting is aware that there 
are a very large number of curious prints, carica- 
tures, and eccentric portraits connected with 
these subjects, and it is for this reason that they 
have found a place in my book. 

The title (printed) of my bookis, Remarkable Cha- 
racters, collected and arranged by William Rayner, 
London, 1874, four imperial folio volumes, 2,028 


Pandbills, autographs, y arranged under 
the following printed headings and sub-headings, 
the figures denoting the number of prints, &c., to 
Rank, 41 ; Aeronauts, 
41; ins, 92 ; 
Blind Persons, 13 ; Centenarians, 36 ; spira- 
tors, 83 (Gunpowder Plot, 1605, 18 ; the Popish 
Plots, 1679, 11; Col. Blood’s Conspiracy, 1671, 
3; Rye House Plot, 1684, 12; Cato Street Con- 
a 1820, 20; Diamond Necklace Conspiracy, 
1785, 2); Court Favourites, 76 ; Courtesans, 18 ; 
Dancers, 17 ; Deaf and Dumb Persons, 3; Duel- 
lists, 5; Duke of Queensberry (“Old Q.”), 8; 
Duke of York and Mrs. M. A. Clarke, 18; 
Dwarfs, 30 ; Eccentric Characters, 38 ; Empirics, 
14; Executioners and Executions, 51; Fat 
Persons, 56; Felons, 20; Forgers,15; George III. 
and Family, 134 ; George IV., 52 (“ the Delicate 
Investigation,” 4) ; Giants, 24 ; Gipsies, 4; Heads 
Large Families, 3; Hermits and Recluses, 8 ; 
Heroes, 16; Heroines, 18; Highwaymen, 11; 
Incendiaries, 8; Impostors, 13; Inventors, Dis- 
covers, and Founders, 30; Jesters and Mimics, 
14; Joanna Southcott, 12 ; Literary Notabilities, 
ctors, 26; Men Impersonati omen 

10; Miscellaneoas, 45 ; Misers, 11 ; Mock Titled 


‘ {contains 2,600 portraits ints, caricatures, | paged 
, 


Persons, 8; Monstrosities, 45 ; Murderers, 138 ; 
Mutineers, 12; Notorious Women, 28 ; Patriots, 
18; Pedestrians, 18; Performers, 84; Phenomena, 
117 (Bearded and Hairy Women, 19; Extra- 
ordinary Children, 17 ; manders, 4 ; Gluttons, 
3; Horned Men and Women, 10; Miscellaneous, 
16; Persons minus Hands and Feet, 62; White 
and Spotted Negroes, 6); Philanthropists, 31 ; 
Pirates 9; Poisoners, 21; Prisoners, 24; Pro- 
digies, 30; Pugilists, 26; Puritans, 26; Queen 
Caroline, 60; Ravishers, 13; Rebels, 70 (Wat 
Tyler's Rebellion, 5; Duke of Monmouth’s Re- 
bellion, 17 ; Irish Rebellion, 1689, 12; Rebeltion 
of 1715, 6; Rebellion of 1745, 19; Irish Re- 
bellion, 1798, 5); Religious Notabilities, 60; 
Remarkable Women, 43; Rioters and Riots, 27 
(Wilkes and Liberty Riots, 1768, 6 ; Lord 
Gordon Riots, 1780, 7; O. P. Riots, 1809, 2; 
Bristol Reform Riots, 1831, 3; Chartist Riots, 
1839-40, 4); Royalists, 65; Satirical Portraits, 
21; Sceptics, 16; Schoolmasters, 12; Seurat, 
Charles Ambroise (“the Living Skeleton”), 19; 
Sextons, 5 ; Smugglers, 7; Spectres, 11; Spies, 
10; Sporting Celebrities, 20; Strong Men, 26; 
Suicides, 10; Thieves, 15; Thief Takers, 6; 
Tyrants and Savages, 21; Tichborne Claimant, 
79; Unfortunate Persons, 52; Visionaries, 
32; Wild Persons, 11; Witches, 10; Women 
Impersonating Men, 18. 

Many of the portraits are the original ones, and 
a considerable proportion in this large collection 
are rare and unique. Each volume is properly 
and has a printed index. Every portrait 
and print has descriptive notes, either written or 
printed, and the whole of the portraits and cuttings 
are rubricated. Blank pages have been left under 
each heading, and I reckon that there is room for 
an additional eight hundred portraits, which I 
hope to procure in course of time. 

Rayer, 
133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


THORWALDSEN’S BUST OF BYRON. 

It is well known that during Byron’s brief sojourn 
at Rome in 1817 Mr. Hobhouse prevailed upon him 
to sit for his bust to the great Thorwaldsen. The 
merits of that work have been amply attested by 
those who knew Byron personally. His half-sister, 
Mrs. Leigh, told Mr. Trelawny that she considered 
the bust lifelike—su ing in point of resemblance 
the portraits of him by Westall and Phillips— 
and only took exception to a slight defect in the 
ear not worth mentioning in this note. The cold, 
reticent Lady Byron was moved to enthusiasm at 
the sight of the statue which adorns the library at 
Trinity College, Cambridge,* and exclaimed within 


CS For the original correspondence respecting Thor- 
’s statue of Byron in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, see “ N. & Q.,” 6 S, iv. 421.) 
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hearing of Trelawny, “ Yes, it is wonderfully like 
my ae Byron, cay not half so beautiful” The 
iginal bust, done at Rome, eventually became 
the property of Mr. John Cam Hobhouse, after- 
wale Lord Broughton. It is now in the 
sion of his daughter, Lady Dorchester, and an 
excellent cast in clay belongs to Mr. John Murray, 
of Albemarle Street. Those who, in 1877, visited 
the collection of Byroniana at the Royal Albert 
Hall may remember to have seen the original bust 
by Thorwaldsen, which was generously lent for the 
occasion by Lady Dorchester. But in addition to 
the statue at Cambridge and the bust belonging to 
Lady Dorchester, there is yet another likeness of 
Byron by Thorwaldsen, safely lodged in the tribuna 
of the Ambrosian Library at Milan. This bust is 
worthy of close inspection. It is a replica of the 
one taken from the life, and was worked under 
the immediate superintendence of Thorwaldsen 
himself. I have been at some pains to discover 
its true history, and now offer the result of my 
researches to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

In theearly part of this century there lived at Milan 
a shoemaker named Ronchetti, who stuck about as 
firmly to his last as did the celebrated Joseph 
Blackett of Seaham. Being artistically inclined 
and of an amiable disposition, Ronchetti made the 
acquaintance of some of the greatest men of his 
time, with whom he appears to have been in 
frequent correspondence. In the archives of the 
Ambrosian Library way still be seen the original 
letter addressed to Ronchetti by Thorwaldsen, 
dated Rome, Jan. 6, 1827. In this letter the great 
sculptor promises at some future time to send 
Ronchetti a souvenir, and although no allusion 
is made to the nature of the promised gift, 
we may naturally infer that it would be sume 
work of art from Thorwaldsen’s own hand. Between 
1827 and 1833 there is no documentary evidence 
of any kind bearing upon this subject, but we 
may well suppose that both sculptor and shoe- 
maker kept the promise in mind. The next we 
hear of the said souvenir is not from the great 
Thorwaldsen, but from the carrier's receipt for 
delivery of a bust of Lord Byron sent to Ronchetti 
at Milan from Rome on the 12th of August, 1833. 
Now, though six years of absolute silence on the 
subject elapsed betwixt the written promise and 
its fulfilment, the authorities at the Ambrosian 
Library have no doubt whatever as to the authen- 
ticity of this bust, nor can any one who has seen 
Lady Dorchester’s Byron fail to trace the master 
band of Thorwaldsen in both works. Attached 
to Thorwaldsen’s letter to Ronchetti are the follow- 
ing humorous lines, couched in Dantesque Italian, 
which are carefully preserved in the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana:— 


“Al Calzolajo Ronchetti di Milano, in i che 


Ah se il gran Vate a pit lontano segno 
Fratti avesse i suoi giorni! In doppio culto 
Ambo voi con sagace opera d’ingegno 
Tributo al mondo, e sommo, avreste dato ; 
Egli, il Canto di Lara in marmo sculto, 
Tu, il Cantore d’Aroldo instivalato. 
V. B. 
Ronchetti’s son (a music master) is, I believe, still 
living at Milan. It was from him that the Am- 
brosian Library received the bust, Thorwaldsen’s 
letter, and many other autograph letters and works 
of art belonging to his celebrated father. 
Ricuarp Epecumse. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Scorch Kirk Szssion Recorps.—(See 
“N. & Q.” 6" §. i. 393; ii. 64, 144, 203; vi. 
286). The passage referred to by Mr. Feperer 
at the last reference is evidently directed against 
the marriage feast being held on the Sunday, but 
it is undoubtedly true that in 1672, and for a 
hundred years later, it was a common practice in 
Scotland for persons to be married on that day. 
Prior to 1579 it appears that there was no uniform 
practice in this respect, but in July of that year 
the General Assembly resolved that “the marriage 
may be any day of the weik solemnizat, sua that 
ane sufficient number of witnes be present” 
(Buik of Univ. Kirk), and this determination was 
given in face of the fact that the First Book of 
Discipline (1569), says, “ The Sonday before noon 
we think most expedient for mariage, and [that it 
ought to] be used no day else without the consent 
of the whole winisterie.” The rubric in the Book 
of Common Order has merely, “ at the beginning 
of the sermon.” From 1579 onwards marriages 
were solemnized on Sundays and week-days in- 
differently. The marriage feast, however, soon 
became a scandal, and to avoid this, Sunday 
marriages were forbidden in Glasgow in 1641, and 
in Edinburgh in 1643, “ not as a thing unlawful 
in itself, but because it occasioneth profanation of 
the Lord’s Day by such as must be employed for 
preparation of necessars thereto, as baxters, cooks, 
&c.” In other places the old practice was con- 
tinued, as at Carnock* in 1643, and Livingston 
in 1692.t Baillie, at the Westminster Assembly, 
includes marrying among the ordinary duties of 
Scots ministers on the Lord's Day, and Morer 
(1689) says that marriages were celebrated in- 


differently on any day of the week (see Book of 


Common Order and Directory, by Sprott and 
Leishman, p. 360). Dr. Leishman adds that, “ in 
some places Sunday marriages were kept up within 
the memory of persons now (1868) living.” On 
the other hand, the Westminster Directory, re- 
ceived by the Church in 1646, but having now no 
civil sanction, directs that the minister “is pub- 


Thorwaldsen gli mandava in dono il busto in marmo di 
:— 


* Row's Hist. (Wodrow Soc.), p, xxi. 
t Kirk Sess. Rec. (MS8.). 
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licly to solemnize it in the iw appointed by 
authority for public worship before a competent 
number of credible witnesses, at some convenient 
hour of the day, at any time of the year except on 
a day of public humiliation, And we advise that 
it be not on the Lord’s Day.” Steuart of Pardovan, 
a high authority, glosses this, “ may be celebrate 
in private houses, before witnesses, as the custom is 
now (1709) become, upon any week day, not being 
a fast-day” (bk. ii. § 14). It need hardly be said 
that this custom of Pardovan’s time, which is now 
beginning to decay, has never been authorized by 
any law of the Kirk. 

I may add that Mr. Jowas is in error in saying 
that burial on Sunday in not now the practice in 
Scotland. . 

Saline Manse, Dunfermline. 


Harr crowine arrer Deata.—In the Times 
account of the appearance presented by Lord 
Crawford’s body at the second exhumation is the 
following paragraph (Oct. 14): ‘On removing part 
of the covering of the face and neck short hair 
with a faint reddish tint was found on the front 
of the neck and cheeks and a tuft of similar hair 
on the top of the head.” One of the chief patron 
saints of Siena is St. Galgano, whose legend is one 
of the most romantic of the “ages of faith.” The 
Sienese painters loved to depict him as a beautiful 
rare with a profusion of golden curls. He closed 

is poetical life of penance at the early age of 
thirty-three, in 1181, and the head was delivered, 
as the palladium of Siena, to the keeping of the 
convent of the maiden Polissena, who, when sent 
to win him back to the world, had instead been 
won by him to give herself to a life of religion. A 
magnificent reliquary of gold enamel was subse- 
pany | made for it, of such exquisite workmanship 
that it was long supposed to be Byzantine ; but 
Count Pecci has traced it satisfactorily to the hand 
of Giovanni da Bartolo di Maestro Fredi, a brother 
of the painter, an orafo (goldsmith), who was much 
in Rome, but was working in his native Siena in 
1373. It is still in a perfect state of preservation, as 
is the head of St. Galgano within it. The metal 
cover winds up and down with a key by aclever me- 
chanism, which has kept in order for 500 years, and 
exposes the head to view in an inner case of glass, 
The face is little more than a skull, with the skin 
tightly dried, but the head is all covered with 
hair, and curls hang over the temples and brow. 
This hair is all said to grow (the curls more than 
the rest), and is regularly cut about every three 
years. In one of the numerous confraternity 
chapels of this same Siena, delightful for its me- 
diseval remains, is a gaunt and expressive, though 
not pleasing, life-sized crucifix, of which the tale is 
likewise that the hair grows, some devoted person 


case readily given me; but that, of course, proves 
nothing. But the good faith of the simple poeple 
concerned makes one loth to ascribe it to a dece 
tion. The passage quoted above about the body 
of Lord Crawford euggests that the Italian process 
of embalming is favourable to the growth of hair 
after death. R. H. Busx. 
See “N. & Q,” S, vi. 524; vii. 83, 130, 
315, 476 ; ‘iit. 335; xi. 106, 186.) 


ParocaiaL Crercy Lists.—Many readers of 
“N. & Q.” have, no doubt, in common with my- 
self, endeavoured to compile lists of parochial 
clergy, and, as the result of some years’ investiga- 
tion I wish to suggest the following sources for 
speedily carrying out the work :— 

Dr. Ducarel’s MSS. (British Museum Add. MSS. 
6060 to 6120) supply all admissions, &c., by the 
Archbishops, sede vacante, &c., from 1280 to 1750, 
and one is almost certain to find therein one entry, 
at least, relating to any benefice. Duplicates of 
these MSS. are at Lambeth Palace Library, where, 
of course, the original archbishops’ registers are to 
be seen. 

The indexes of Institutions and C itt 
for First Fruits, in the Public Record Office, 
supply names between Henry VIII. and 1800, 
whilst the bishops’ certificates in the same office 
furnish some additional names. The Valor Eccle- 
siasticus (1535) gives names of clergy at that date. 

Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy will supply 
names of clergy turned out by the Puritans, and 
Col. White’s Century of Malignant Priests (seques- 
tered 1643) should be consulted. 

Most complete records as to the Commonwealth 
period will be found at Lambeth Palace Library 
in MSS. 966 to 1021; also original presentations, 
944 to 947; and surveys, 902 to 922. These 
manuscripts have been generally overlooked by 
local historians. 

The Proceedings of the Committee of Plundered 
Ministers (British Museum Add. MSS. 12,669 to 
12,671) will give information between 1645 and 
1647, whilst several additional volumes are in the 
Bodleian Library. 

Calamy'’s Nonconformist Memorial gives names 
of those ejected in 1662. The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine gives many particulars as to the clergy in last 
century. The Calendars of State Papers have 
yielded some particulars in certain cases. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


LEXICAL Greek Worp.—It is not often that one 
can meet with a Greek word which does not occur 
in Dindorf’s Stephens’s Thesaurus, the most com- 
plete Greek lexicon. But I have happened latel 
to see one such, the verb dricGaxovopat, whi 
occurs in the following passage: IIpéoxecrac...- 


a ae his scalp to it, according to one 
articles of the shorn hair were in each 
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Sudrupdv te Scarpiowv THs 

woTiKas «is (Cra- 
mer’s Catena, vol. viii. p. 192, 1. 15). It is from the 
commentary on the Apocalypse of (icumenius and 
Arethas, bishops respectively of Tricca, in Thessaly, 
and of Cesarea, both probably in the tenth cen- 
tury. It expresses in brief the oriow pov 
of ch. i. 10 (“audivi post me,” Vulg.). In other 
instances the words into the composition of which 
érvrGev enters are common enough. 

Ep. MarsHAtt, 


Bues: Psatm xct. 5, 6.—A clergyman in Lich- 
field told me a few days ago that he was reading 
this Psalm with his Sunday-school children, and 
asked the meaning of “ the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness”; to which a little girl immediately 
answered “ Bugs.” I was able to assure my friend 
that his little pupil was not very far wrong, nor 
was her answer so ridiculous as he might suppose ; 
for in Matthew’s Bible, 1537, the fifth verse, 
“Thou shalt not be afraid for any terror by night,” 
is rendered, “So that thou shalt not nede to be 
afrayd for any Bugges by night.” A question 
arises as to whether the child may have meant 
bugs in the sense of bogies or bugbears. I find 
the word in 3 Henry VI., V. ii.:— 

“ So, lie thou there ; die thou, and die our fear ; 
For Warwick was a bug, that fear’d us all.” 
W. D. Parisu. 
Selmeston, Sussex. 


Ay Ivepirep Sayinc or Lutner.—I am re- 
minded, ante, p. 207, of an accidental travelling 
conversation I once had with an enthusiastic 
Augustinian monk. Speaking of Luther, he said, 
*T have often thought what a splendid career 
fell to his lot, after being nothing in the beginning 
but an obscure monk. And yet what did it come 
to after all? You have heard that when he came 
to die he had a vision and saw heaven opened and 
all the dazzling happiness of the blessed, and yet 
he turned from it in horror. When they asked 
him how it was the sight did not make him happy 
—was it not beautiful?—he exclaimed (and he 
imitated a tone of heartrending agony), ‘ Bello, si ! 
Ma non 2 per me!’” I do not think this tradition 
of the Order has found its way into an, biography. 

. HB. 


ProvinciaLisM oN THE Bencu.—At the Police 
Court, St. Martin’s (Stamford), a few days ago, in 
reply to an attorney who made an application to 
the Bench, one of the county magistrates said, 
“ At the Board of Guardians we have shack after 
shack before us, whom we are obliged to let off 
when the more respectable people have to pay.” 
Shack means a vagrant, &c., and is used in Leices- 
tershire as well (cf. E.D.S. Voc.); but is shack 
to be found in any Act of Parliament ? 

Epmunp Warerton. 


Bripeine OVER Periops Tiwe.—It 
may interest some of your readers to know that 
there is a gentleman now living whose grandfather 
was born twelve years before the death of Charles II. 
Capt. the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N., who was 
born in 1798, is the grandson of Sir Robert Maude, 
who was born in 1673 (see Peerage). 

W. D. Parisz. 


A Roap Trorrine.—Walking in Haddington- 
shire during the autumn, I inquired of a peasant 
the more direct course to a ruined mansion, and got 
for answer, “ Take that field and you will find a 
foot-road trotting through it that leads straight to 
the place.” The road trotting was a novelty, and 
may be noteworthy. As the person who used it 
was accustomed to horses, this may possibly 
account for the expression. Sera Warr. 


NamMEs TURNED INTO VERBS.—We 
are all familiar with such words as to Burke, to 
Boycott, to Lynch, &c., but I think that it will 
be new to most readers of “N. & Q.” to see our 
old friend Horace turned into a verb active or 
passive. But Sir Samuel Garth writes in his 
once popular poem The Dispensary,— 

* Let but his Lordship write some poor lampoon, 

He’s Horaced up in doggrel like his own.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Wittow Parrern. — The following rhyme is 
said to a child when it eats from a willow-pattern 
plate :— 

“ Two pigeons flying high ; 
A little vessel passing by ; 
A bridge, with three men, or with four ; 
A Chinese mansion, with an open door ; 
A tree, with thirty apples on; 
And, with a fence, this ends my song.” 
Frank Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Postinc Hastzr.—In the “Epistle to the 
Reader,” which was first prefixed to Lily’s 
Grammar in an edition after 1542, there is an 
occurrence of this expression: “ For this posting 
haste overthroweth and hurteth a great sort of 
wittes, and casteth them into amazednesse.” It 
seems to be introductory to the shorter and more 
familiar form oe “Of this post-haste and 
romage in the land” (Hamlet, I. i.). The edition 
of Lily, u.s., is Lond., Longmans, 1830. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Coat as A Coarm.—I clip the following from 
the Standard of October 17 last :—“ Constable 
James said that on the prisoner being searched, 
amongst other articles found upon him was a piece 
of used by professional thieves as a ‘charm.’” 

James Britten, 


Srrance Omissions: Mr. Wap- 


pineton’s “Enouish Sonnets” (see ante, pp. 
306, 326).—With no little humiliation I must 
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plead guilty to Mr. Wapprncton’s charge. I 
was guilty of “that carelessness which prefers 
accusation to the trouble of verification ””—Pror. 
Sxeat’s words on p. 338—and of having relied 
open the notice of this book in “N. & Q.,” 

8. iv. 479. It is a vicious practice to make 
an assertion at second hand, trusting to the 
opportunity of testing its truth when the assertion 
is in proof—I mean the printer’s proof. In this 
case the proof of my note reached me when I was 
unable to verify it. I offer Mr. WappineoTon the 
expression of my profound regret for the error 
and for the annoyance it has caused him. But, 
for one thing, he will observe that, while believing 
that Watson’s birth was early enough to make 
him the contemporary of both Surrey and Wyat, 
I shrank from asserting that the fact was so. 
cannot even now disprove that assumption, though 
I think it probable that Watson’s birth was very 
soon after Lord Surrey’s execution. CC. M. I. 

Athenzum Club. 

We are sorry that the review which appeared in our 

columns misled Cc. M. LJ 


In spite of its unfortunate début—especially un- 
fortunate as exactness should be the first rule 
with all communications to “N. & Q.”—this 
subject (ante, p. 306) is interesting, and one quite 
in its place in your columns. Let me add, then, 
an instance to those already advanced. In his 
Caricature and other Comic Art, New York, 
Harper, 1877, although many pages are devoted 
to Hogarth, Gillray, Cruikshank, and later carica- 
turists, no mention whatever is made by Mr. 
James Parton of Rowlandson, one of the greatest 
masters of humour and satire, an artist certainly 
not to be passed over in any work treating of 
caricature during his period. H, 8. A. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


A Sirver Cuatice.—I recently saved from the 
melting pot a silver chalice. It rests upon an 
octagonal base and stem, with a knop of as many 
sides, and terminates in a plain circular cup. The 
only attempt at engraved ornamentation is a leaf 
pattern border round the base and a representation 
of the crucified Redeemer, with some of the emblems 
of the Passion, the pincers, the hammer, and the 
ladder of seven steps. Between the engraved 
border and the edge is the following inscription:— 
“Pray for y* good intintion of Mary Gabriel 
Skerret, who procured y* Chalice & a vestiment for 
ga of her nephew f* Mark Skerrett, 1732.” 

maker’s stamps and town mark occur upon the 


foot of the chalice and on the edge of the cup. 


— 


They are the letters rR 1, an anchor, and the same 
letters again re The mint mark of Bir- 
mingham is the anchor; but this chalice was 
made long before that emblem was ted to 
the capital of the Midland Counties. I have failed 
to find a similar mark in any of my authorities on 
silver plate. The character of the letters r 1 proves 
that the chalice is not foreign, and Galway being a 
seaport town and having a goldsmiths’ guild, and the 
chalice having come from there, I think it possible 
that it may be a specimen of Galway manufacture, 
and that as the seventeenth century silversmiths 
in Cork adopted as their town marks on plate the 
stamp of a ship between two castles, so the Gal- 
way goldsmiths took the anchor as their hall mark. 
The uncertain means of communication with 


I} Dublin and the great risk that would have 


attended the transport of either Cork or Galway 
plate to and from the Dublin Assay Office obliged 
the goldsmiths’ guilds in those towns to adopt a 
mark of as high a standard as that used in the 
capital city. I shall feel much obliged for an 
information that will enable me to assign wi 
more certainty this anchor town mark. F.S.A. 
3, Sidney Place, Cork. 


Latin Pronvunciation.—In which of the public 
schools is the new pronunciation of Latin adopted ? 
After ten years’ labouring to teach the new pro- 
nunciation to boys who had learnt the old, only 
to find that on leaving to enter a public school our 
efforts were not appreciated, we have had to bow 
to circumstances and go back to the old ourselves. 
The question is of some importance to teachers. 

ALURED. 


Wittiam Yonor.—I want the parentage of 
and any other particulars concerning William 
Yonge, who married Ann, daughter of ——, and 
lived at Dudley, in Worcestershire, in a 


“Titer’s Law.”—What is the explanation of 
this phrase? I have found it in a Royalist letter, 
written in 1648, referring to the leaders of the 
opposite party: “ Men that have fomented all the 
uproar of Christendom maye by the Tylers lawe 
be paide in their owne kinde.” G. F. W. 


Ancient Custom aT THE OF 
Licnt.—George Herbert, in A Priest to the 
Temple (chap. xxxv., “The Parson Condescend- 
ing”), writes that “an old custom there is of 
saying, when light is brought in, ‘God send us 
the light of heaven.’” From what period did 
this custom date ; was it ever general ; when did it 
disuse ? J, Davies. 

ow. 


Brepsury, Strocxrort.—A certain portion of 
this township is known as “ Butterhouse Green,” 


and spelt in this manner. In the register of the 
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Stockport parish church, however, it is mentioned 
early in the seventeenth century as “ The Butters.” 
What is the probable origin of this name ; and is 
it used elsewhere ? James Cocks, 


Tar Cornwattis Corresponpence, 1781. 
I have in my possession a pamphlet of the Corre- 
dence between General Sir Henry Clinton and 
Fieut. General Earl Cornwallis, from July 8 to 
Dec. 2, 1781, on which are many marginal notes 
in Sir Henry Clinton’s writing. In Ross’s work 
The Cornwallis Correspondence, 1858, 1 find only 
ten of the thirty-three letters given in the pamphlet 
referred to, and of the ten mentioned in Ross’s 
work many do not agree with those I have before 
me. Sir Henry Clinton’s remarks seem to bear 
strongly on the whole correspondence. Is there 
any other work on the subject? if not, will my 
pamphlet and its original remarks be of any interest 
to your readers ? R. Gorron-SaLmonp. 


Sir Coartes Hepces: Wuere pip Re- 
stipe? — He was a judge of Admiralty, M.P., 
Secretary of State, &c., and died in 1714, Also, 
where was his property situated ? J.J. H. 


Pott Books For 
J, Curtis, in his Topographical History of the 
County of Leicester, p. xxvi, gives statistical 
details of the two contested elections for that 
county in 1720 and 1775. I havea printed copy 
of the poll in 1775, stating the names of the voters 
and the places of their residence and freehold. I 
shall be glad to be informed if the poll of 1720 
was also printed, and if so, where a copy of it can 
be seen, F. H. 


DonstaBLe Priory, Beos.—Is the exact date 
of its foundation by Henry I. known? 
Tsomas Norru. 


Caarore.—Is not this adjective very uncom- 
mon? It occurs in Bulwer’s Anthropometamor- 
phosis (1653), sc. vii., p. 131:— 

“The natural perfection of a Mans Face requires these 
conditions: A square Forehexd,......a good amiable cha- 
rope Eye, not very concave nor prominent, somewhat 
Lion-like,” 

I should be glad of any other instances of its use. 
Geo. L. APPERSON. 
25, Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 


Leicester purive THe Crvit AND 
tae any correspondent 
afford me information respecting the place where 
these might be found? No wills were proved in 
the Archdeaconry Courts at Leicester from 1649 to 
1660, the jurisdiction of those courts having been 
suspended during that period. Lac. 


Earty Marriace.—In the Heralds’ Visitation 
of York (Coll. Arms and Harl. MSS.) the date of 
birth of Thomas, eldest son of a squire, is set 


down as 1580; and in the next Visitation the date 
is again given “st. 5 a° 1585; now living, 1612.” 
By the register of Lowther Church it appears that 
this precocious youth married (March 10, 1594) 
Frances (daughter of Sir Richard Lowther, of 
Lowther), who was born (according to the same. 
register) August 10,1578. This would make the 
groom but fourteen, and the bride sixteen. Is it 
possible that such marriages were allowed in those 
days ? H. 


Inctr.— What is the etymology of the Scottish 
ingle? Prof. Max Miiller in the Contemporary 
this month suggests the word may possibly be 
Teutonic (see p. 596); Prof. Skeat in his Dict. 
thinks it of Celtic origin, and connects it with Irish 
aingeal, fire. But there is no evidence that aingeal 
is a primitive Gaelic word. It does not occur im 
the old glossaries, A. L, Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Arcupgacon Bran.—In the register of Albury 
church occurs the following entry: “1668. Mis 
Brande, the Widdow of Archdeacon Bran, buried 
October 4.” I shall be much obliged if some one 
will tell me where I can find information about 
this archdeacon. M.A. Oxrorp. 

Albury, Herts. 


“Vive ut vivas”: SHaksreare’s AUTOGRAPH. 
—I have lately noticed in an edition of Julius 
Cesar, by J. Neil, in Collins’s series, Lond., s.a., 
the following observation :— 

“In October, 1870, a copy of North’s Plutarch was 

presented to the Public Library, Greenock, on the title- 
page of which was written, ‘Vive ut vivas, W. 8. pre- 
tii 18.’ There are notes in the margin which make it 
probable that this was Shakspere’s copy; and so, that 
the inscription was written in it by him.”—Introduction, 
p. 63, condensed, 
Has the claim to be a genuine inscription by 
Shakspeare been examined in any other publica- 
tion?) The motto itself is to be met with in the 
coats of several families, Is the source of it 
known ? Ep, Mars#att, 


Kisstnc a Bripe.—What is the authority or 
origin of the privilege of kissing a bride on the 
first time of meeting her after her marriage? The 
only mention I know of it is in Nicholas Nickleby, 
where Nicholas kisses Mrs. Browdie, to the dis- 
may of John, her husband, who evidently did not 
know the custom. H. J. 


O.tp Criocx.—What is the date of an old clock 
hearing the inscription “James Clowes, Londini, 
fecit” ? G. H, T. 

Alnwick, 


Scorerit.—What is a scoperil? The other day 
an old Derbyshire farmer in conversation with me 
made use of this word, but he could tell me no- 
thing about it except that it was old Derbyshire, 
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From the way that he made use of the expression 
it would seem to mean some animal that had a 
quick or wriggling motion. G. Fisuer. 


Berr’es.— What is this? I find in the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford, 
for the year 1473, these entries :— 

It. for a pownde of betr’es for Judas j*. 

It. for makyng of ij". bet'res 

Nicnotas Hatt, or Newcastie-vpon-Tyne. 
—Who was the father of Nicholas Hall, B.D., of 
Elemore Hall, co. Durham, and rector of Lough- 
borough, an ejected minister in 1643? Hall was 
a native of Newcastle, and devisee of his cousin 
Sir Alexander Hall, Knt., in 1641. A pedigree 
of his descendants is given in Surtees’s Durham, 
i. 121. Any information as to his parentage and 
ancestry will be acceptable. W. G. D. F. 

28, Pembroke Street, Oxford. 


Spranoie.—In an interesting article, entitled 
“ Poor White Trash,” in the Cornhill of last May 
occurs the following :— 

“Every mile or so a little log-cabin sits in a varied 
—_ of beans, potatoes, maize, and tobacco; over its 
ence sprangles a squash vine in ungainly joy.” 
The word sprangle is certainly very expressive ; 
but is it not a new invention? 

James Hoorer. 
8, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Errmotocy or Merrow. —I suppose the view 
r excellence in Surrey is that gained from New- 
d’s Corner on the Merrow Downs, north-east 
of Guildford. It is finest looking north-west over 
Merrow itself. But what is the origin of this last 
-name? It does not occur in Domesday, and 
believe the earliest mention of it is in the Testa 
de Nevill, where we learn that Henry I. gave a 
of Merewe (so the place seems to have been 
then called) to William de St. Jobn for nine 
librates of land (“pro ix libr’ t’re”), the residue 
remaining in the hands of the —, 
. T. 


Blackheath. 


Avutnors or Booxs Wantep:— 


The Animal Parliament.— Information is requested as 
to the date and authorship of this work. A small 4to. 
tract, of the end of the seventeenth century or be- 
ginning of the eighteenth. 

A True and Faithful Account Island of Veritas, 
together with the forms of their Liturgy —Small 8vo., 
London, printed de C. Stalker, —— about 1800.” 

ZDWARD 

Avrnors or Quotations WanreD.— 

“ Could tears retard the tyrant in his course, 
Could sighs avert his dart’s relentless force, 
Could youth and virtue claim a short delay, 

Or beauty charm the spectre from bis prey, 
Thou still hadst lived.” Cc. W. Lewis, 
“ He died a thousand deaths in fearing one.” 
** Human nature’s daily food,” M. D. 


“ When a land rejects her legends ; 
Sees but falsehood in the past ; 
And its people view their sires 
In the light of fools or liars, 
1t’s a sign of ite decline, 
And its splendours cannot last.” 
F. W. Banks. 


Replies. 


THE LAW OF GRAVITATION. 
(6 §. vi. 163.) 

Mr. W. A. Crovston, quoting the translation ofa 
passage from the Mesnevi, a thirteenth century Per- 
sian poem, remarks, “Here we find Newton’s great 
discovery anticipated.” But this is what I do not 
find. Mr. Crovston rightly speaks of Newton’s 
“law of gravitation”; but neither in the passage 
from the Mesnevi nor in that from Pulci or from the 
Vedas is there anything like this “law.” The truth 
is that while Mr. CLousron speaks of “ the law of 
gravitation ” he is only thinking of the fact. Now 
Newton neither claimed for himself, nor is he 
(usually) credited by others with, the discovery of 
the fact, except in so far as the fact is limited by 
the law. The fact that bodies projected from the 
earth’s surface return to it, and that the force with 
which they do so is independent of the mass and 
is uniformly accelerated, was as well known to the 
Greeks as to Newton. It is very remarkable that 
while he was led to identify the force of attraction 
between the planets with that of stones falling to 
the earth, he was led to a law for their gravitation 
inconsistent with that which experiment had shown 
to be inapplicable to terrestrial phenomena. He 
determined the law of variation, as dependent upon 
distance between the centres of inertia of the 
planets, viz., that the mutual attraction, say of two 
planets, is in the inverse proportion of the squares 
of the distance, and he also determined the law 
that the gravitation is in the direct proportion of 
their masses. Mr. Crovston’s notion of “ the 
law of gravitation” is evidently not that of Newton. 
How, for example, is Newton’s “law” anticipated 
by the assertion (in the Mesnevi) that our earth is 
“by attraction’s force on all sides equal poised. 
Nor, indeed, is the fact, as Newton conceived it, 
such as is there described. There is the very re- 
verse of equal poising in the case of the heavenly 
bodies, and that quite apart from the motions of 
translation. Newton’s fame and credit as an 
original discoverer and inventor have been often 
assailed from Germany, and twice before from 
Scotland. At one time it was his fluxions and 
his increments, at another his spectrum, and now 
it is his law of gravitation. Newton’s primacy 
and originality have always been vindicated in the 
long run. C. InGLEsY. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Whatever forecast of Newton’s discovery might 
be traceable in any of the other quotations, there 
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certainly is no approach in that from the Sufi 

On the contrary, nothing could more 
flatly run in the teeth of everything known of 
natural law than this earth-suspending fancy of 
Jellal-u-deen, unless it be the following bit of con- 
temporary “ positivism,” which the Sufi does seem 
to have anticipated exactly in its leading bit of 
pseudo-science ; though nobody before the nine- 
teenth century, I suppose, could pile up so rich a 
concentration of blunders on every point intro- 
ducible. The author, having heard of creation out 
of nothing, seems to have tried the feat himself, 
and decided as follows :— 

Nothing, considered in the light of a raw material, 
is a most decided failure. It follows, then, that the God 
must have made the universe out of Himself, He being 
the only existence...... It has been demonstrated that the 
earth would fall to the sun, only for the fact that it is 
attracted by other worlds (!), and those worlds must be 
attracted by other worlds still beyond them (!), and so 
on without end. This proves the material universe to 
be infinite (!). If an infinite universe has been made 
out of an infinite god, how much of the god is left? "— 
R. G. Ingersoll’s Oration on the Gods, p. 21 

Of course, the Mahomet’s coffin kind of suspen- 
sion imagined for the earth (or for “ other worlds ” 
in general), could not be maintained a moment by 
gravitation, or any attraction decreasing as distance 
increases. It requires either a negative gravity, a 
repulsion which, I believe, really enters into the 
only known case of such suspension—an iron core 
ina galvanized helix—or else attractions varying 
with distance directly instead of against it in- 
versely. The Shirin and Ferhad idea, that “from 
such a force (gravitation) arises every motion per- 
ceived in heavenly or terrestrial bodies,” went 
beyond either Newton or Laplace, and forestalled 
the present American Jacob Ennis in his Origin 
of the Stars. E. L. Garserr. 


In the article quoted above Dante is said to 
have “clearly mentioned the law of gravitation,” 
and Pulci, two centuries later, to have “ anticipated 
the law of gravitation.” The same is attributed 
to Shakespeare, to the Sufi poet, and to the Vedas. 
I look upon these guesses as mere dreams, and in 
nowise as detracting from the genius and the 
originality of Newton. That attraction in some 
form existed was always known. That bodies fall 
to the ground was known since creation. That 
amber rubbed on the sleeve will attract light 
bodies was known thousands of years ago. That 
a stone tied to a string and whirled round can be 
made to describe a circle every savage knows. It 
tequired but little imagination to guess that some- 
thing of the same nature made the planets to move 
round the sun. But as knowledge increased the 
difficulty of explaining what the something was 
also increased. Kepler showed from observa- 
tion (not from guess) that all the planets described 
ellipses. Then we seemed further off from the 
truth than ever. It was not till Newton proved 


that attraction diminished with the increase of 
distance, according to a law by him first enunciated, 
and that the attraction was as the mass of the 
attracting body, and that this law, combined with 
an original projectile force on the planet, would 
cause it necessarily to describe an ellipse, then, and 
not till then, was the mystery solved. Sir Charles 
Lyell quotes a saying of Agassiz,—that when a 
startling discovery in physics is made people first 
say it is not true; then, that it is contrary to 
religion; and lastly, that it was known before. 
Newton’s philosophy was decried in France, where 
all were enamoured of Descartes and his vortices ; 
whether Newton’s law was ever said to be irre- 
ligious I do not know, but it has clearly arrived 
at the third phase. J. Carrick Moors. 


Wasnine Macurnes (6 §. vi. 189, 315).—I 
am unable through circumstances to refer either to 
Espriella’s Letters or to numbers of “N. & Q.” 
preceding the one for the 14th inst., but as the 
Cumberland dolly is decidedly different from that 
described by Mr. Peacock, and its “ points” have 
probably never been recorded, unless they have 
been so very briefly in the Cumberland Glossary 
of my late friend Mr. W. Dickinson, I desire to 
place them on record, describing one of a couple 
in my own collection. The Cumberland dolly is 
a sort of stool, made of ash, circular, nine inches in 
diameter and two inches and a half thick, From 
the base five legs project outwards, nine inches 
long and an inch and three-quarters in diameter 
at top and bottom, but thinner in the middle and 
rounded at the ends; a stem, nineteen inches 
long, is set in the middle of the top of the stool, 
and a handle, seventeen inches long, is placed 
horizontally on the head of the stem. The stem 
and handle are curiously and elaborately carved; 
probably no two are ever quite alike in this 
respect. The soiled clothes are immersed in water 
in the dolly tub, which is, or may be, a cask with 
one end taken out (the one before me is twenty- 
two inches deep internally), and then the dolly is 
plunged into the mass and worked by the dollier 
by both arms, with a curious lateral motion to 
right and left alternately, care being taken not to 
allow the feet to touch the bottom of the tub. I 
believe the dolly and its tub to be very ancient, 
probably of the Norse period, for they are found in 
the most remote of our dales. The old-fashioned 
machine, worked as the fire machine, was in use 
many years ago and was probably ancient, but it 
has not maintained its ground against the new in- 
ventions as has the dolly, which still has the pre- 
ference, as being most effectual in cleansing with 
least wear and tear, and no sale of household goods 
is ever regarded as complete unless a dolly figures 
as one of the articles. Wm. Jackson. 

Fleatham House, St. Bees. 
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Do Canor’s “ Mepievat Dictionary” 
(6 S. vi. 228).—Early in September I made some 
inquiries respecting this work, and received the 
following answer: “New edition, vol. i. will be 
out in six months, to be wecarmerianee years,” 

RITO. 


A new and greatly enlarged and improved 
edition of this work is in preparation by Mr. 
J. H. Hessels, of Cambridge, who has devoted 
several years to the task. Xrr. 


About a year ago M. L. Favre, printer at Niort 
(Deux Séavres), announced the of a new 
edition of Ducange, with the supplements of Cuar- 
tier, Adelung, and the Glossarium Germanico- 
tinum of Westenrieder. The work was to be 
brought out in one hundred fasciculi, forming to- 
gether ten quarto volumes of about six hundred 
pages each ; price 300 frs., or 200 frs. for the first 
ve hundred subscribers. I do not know whether 
the as was ever carried out, at any rate I 
have heard nothing more about it. 
Gustave Masson. 
Harrow. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have heard 
that, upwards of five hundred subscribers having 
entered their names, the new edition of Ducange 
will be sent to press immediately. 


Mr. Marray announced a new edition of this 
book some years ago; but I am informed that no 
date can be given for its appearance. 

Wm. H. Peer. 


Honentone-Bartenstein (6 vi. 310).— 
The arms of the Princes von Hohenlohe-Barten- 
stein, in Wiirtemberg, are: Quarterly of six, in 
three rows each of two quarters: 1, Or, an eagle 
displayed sa.; 2, Az., three fleurs-de-lis arg.; 3, 
Arg., two lions pass. gard. sa.; 4, Per fess, in chief, 
Sa., a lion pass. or ; in base, Lozengy sa. and or ; 
5, Az, five mace-heads .» Band 2; 6, Per 
fess dancetté gu. and arg. The whole shield has 
a champagne gu. in base; and over all is an 
escutcheon, Gu., a champagne arg., which is sur- 
mounted by a princely hat of crimson, turned up 
ermine. J. Woopwarp. 


“Detta ep DELLE 
(6% S. v. 388; vi. 33).—This book, of 
which a second edition was issued by the same 
publisher in 1549, should be preceded by an 
oration of Messer Alessandro Piccolomini in 

se of women. The original was not written 
in French, as has been erroneously stated, but in 
Latin, and it was dedicated to Margaret of Austria. 
The Italian translator was one Angelo Cocci. The 
name of the author is unknown, but it would seem 
that Cocci translated from the Latin and not 
from the French, because the first French version 
known, that by Louis Vivant, only saw the light 


thirty years after the Italian edition, viz, in 
1578. Eprror or Taz “GIoRNALE DEGLI 
Curios.” 
Padua. 


Ruyrmetess Worps (6% S. v. 46, 173, 298, 317, 
337, 397; vi. 154, 297).—The lines quoted by 
R. H. B. are from a burlesque play called The 
Rovers, which appeared in the Anti-Jacobin, 
June 4, 1798, conducted by Canning, Ellis, and 
Frere. The stanza occurs in a song supposed to 
be sung by Rogero, one of the characters in the 
play ; and the correct version is as follows :-— 

“‘ There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet ! sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
tor, law professor at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen.” 
This song was the joint production of Canning and 
Ellis. 1 cannot, however, admit that a fictitious 
surname, such as “ Pottingen,” is a true instance 
of rime (so the word should always be spelt); in 
that case, at any rate, no word need any more be 
“ rimeless,” C. S. Jerram. 


W. F. H. is in error in stating that to chimney 
“there is one perfect place-rhyme, Rhymney.” 
This is a Welsh word, and in the mouths of Welsh- 
men never rhymes to “chimney.” It is pro- 
nounced nearly like Romney, in Kent, the letter 
y in the first syllable having its primary Welsh 
sound—a similar one to that of uw in the English 
word but. E. Sipyey 

Swansea. 


“Dovste” Monasteries (6% S. v. 407; vi. 
18, 155, 216).—If a Srupent or History, wher 
he asserts that “ the custom of double monasteries 
ceased to exist after the reforms inaugurated by 
St. Bernard,” means that it ceased in consequence 
of these reforms, he is mistaken. The double 
monasteries of the order of St. Gilbert of Semp- 
ringham continued to exist in England until the 
general dissolution, and at last ceased to exist 
in consequence of that, and that only. Although 
there are now, I believe, no double monasteries in 
the Roman Catholic Church, there is yet an in- 
stitution of this kind now existing in our own 
country. I allude to the monastery presided over 
by the Anglican Father Ignatius, situated at 
Capel y Ffyn, in Glamorganshire, about four miles 
beyond the ruins of Llanthony Abbey. The nuns 
have not been long there. Their present tem- 
porary residence consists of a one-storied irom 
structure, surrounding a small quadrangular space, 
and nestling closely beneath the southern wing of 
the comparatively lofty structure of the monastery 
proper. A ae view of the premises occupl 
by the nuns can only be obtained from the range 
of heights which rises up steeply above, and which 
is called, I believe, rather singularly, Tarren 
r Esgob, or the Hill of the Bishop. C. W. & 
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Tur Revisep Version : Lists or New Worps 
(6" S. vi. 310).—Appendix ii. of The Student's 
Concordance, London, Bemrose, s.a. [1882], contains 
a list of the “ new words” in the Revised Version, 
at pp. 437-8. It is not made quite clear, but I 
presume that Appendix ii., like Appendix i. 
(p. 433), is taken from Canon Kennedy's Ely 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Pact (6" §. vi. 207).—In reply to 
C. M. L, the following quotation is from Paul 
Morphy, von D. Max ge, second edition, 
Leipzig, 1881. It breathes a melancholy tone, 
and the words, coming from the pen of a chess 
master second to none but Morphy, cannot fail to 
be interesting : “ The account published a year ago 
in the American journals respecting the mental 
state of Paul Morphy leaves but slight hope of 
any outlook for amendment. He lives with his 
mother in comfortable circumstances, at 89, Royal 
Street, New Orleans.” An extract from the Hart- 
ford Times says :-— 

“He is at present (1873) doing nothing. Once ina 

while the solitary athlete can be induced to show that 
his power is only in abeyance. I saw him at a private 
séance beat simultaneously, in three hours, sixteen of 
the most accomplished amateurs in New Orleans. His 
strength has never been fully tested, and will probably 
never be fully developed.” 
He failed as a lawyer, but how far that circum- 
stance unhinged his intellect it is difficult to say. 
I should doubt if he were immeasurably superior 
to Anderssen (the late) or Steinitz, though he 
vanquished every master whom he encountered in 
1858; but some of Anderssen’s best games do not 
date before 1873, and Steinitz never met Morphy. 
The latter player was a model of exactness and 
often very brilliant, but was not an inventor to 
any great extent. H, F, Woourycs. 

Oare Vicarage, 

_Booxs wrirrey 1x Latin py Moperss (6% 
vi, 207).—The ‘‘ exact” period when learned men 
ceased to employ Latin to express their thoughts 
in printed books has not arrived yet, as a glance 
at the Leipzig publishers’ catalogues will show. 
I have at this moment before me Gallie Nar- 

is Provincia Romane Historia, Descriptio, 
{nstitutorum Expositio, Scripsit Ernestus Herzog, 
Tubingensis. Lipsie. In Aidibus B. G. Teub- 
neri, 1864. A valuable book, beautifully printed 
on beautiful paper, a pleasure to read it and a 
pleasure to handle it. Zeuss’s Grammatica (:l 
tica, a tolerably modern work, must be known to 
H.S.A. F. Ellendt, De Cognomine et Agnomine 
Romano, was published in 1853 at “ Regimont. 
Boruss,” (Kcenigsberg). 


Bradford. 


Cuarves A, Feperer. 


ProxuxctaTion or “E:raer,” “ Neirner” 
S. vi. 207).—In small village in Lancashire 


some years since I remember two farmers having 
@ warm discussion with each other as to the pro- 
nunciation of these words; the one, of course, 
advocating the ee, the otheré. They determined 
to refer the matter to the village schoolmaster, an 
old man who lived long before the days of the 
Education Department at Whitehall. He listened 
attentively to both parties, and then said “he 
thought other's on’em would do.” R. M, T. 


In the north of England I have heard these 
words pronounced ather and nather. The most 
unaccountable change is owther and nouther. Dr. 
Smith, once Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
afterwards Prebendary of Durham, invariably 
used this strange perversion, A story is told of 
him. A young clergyman asked him which was 
right, ither or ether? His reply was, “ Outher will 
do.” Dr. Smith always pronounced James Jeames, 
and oblige obleege. E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP, 


Gatimatias (6" S. vi. 208).—This word is 
not new to “N. & Q.” (see 4% 5S. iv. 294; vii. 
174). At the latter reference the supposed deriva- 
tion is given. The word will be found in all the 
French dictionaries ; Richelet defines it as “ Con- 
geries verborum indigesta,” “Discours obscur et 
peu naturel”; Danet, “Discours embrouillé et 
confus, ot l’on ne comprend rien.” D’Abrancourt, 
in his Translation of Lucian (tome ii. 202, ed. 
1733), has this note: “ Un langage qu’on n’entend 
point, ou comme nous disons, Phébus et ‘ Galima- 
tias.’” In Molitre (Le Malade Imaginaire, III. 
iii.) this passage occurs: “ Toute l’excellence de 
leur art consiste en un pompeux ‘ galimatias,’ en 
un spécieux babil.” In the Preface to the Memoirs 
of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, by Sir Robert 
Naunton, Knt., who was principal Secretary of 
State and P.C. 18 James [., we find the word. 
He says, “ These periodical productions, mixed as 
they are with abuse, nonsense, and ‘ gallimatias’ 
of every sort.” Fielding uses it in his Amelia, 
bk. vii. chap. iv. The best rendering of the word 
in English would seem to be gibberish. 

G. L. G. 


Richardson in his Dict. has, “Gallimatia, Fr. 
‘ Galimatias: jargon de Gal, gibberish, fustian 
language, pedlers’ French’ (Cotgrave).” He quotes 
Warburton, Divine Legation, bk. iv. Pref. The 
Rev. T. L. O. Davies, in his Supplementary FE 
lish Glossary, quotes from Walpole’s Letters, ii. 
332 (1762), where the word means a “ mixture or 
hodge-podge”: “ Lady Mary Wortley is arrived. 
odin Her dress, like her languages, is a galimatias 
of several countries; the groundwork rags, and 
the embroidery nastiness.” The word has been 
compared with gallimawfry, which Wedgwood 
regards us onomatopoetic. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Bailey’s Dictionary, edit. 1736, has, “ Gallima- 
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tias, a dark perplexed discourse, where several 
things are huddled together, so as to make an 
inconceivable jargon.” In Tarver's French-English 
Dictionary the meaning of the word is explained 
thus: “Galli mathias was once said, instead of 
gallus mathia, by a barrister who was pleading 
and got confused.” “ Obscurus per obscurius !” 

E. H. Marsa, 

Hastings. 


A Poer Descenpep rrom a Kiyo (6" §. vi. 
209).—The Poet Laureate is said, I believe, to 
have Plantagenet blood in his veins. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Peacock will be able to furnish 
evidence of “his royal descent,” if he is 80 de- 
scended. F. CO. Birxseck Terry. 


No doubt Alfred Tennyson is intended; he is 
descended through female lines from more than 
one king. D. G. C. E. 


Detavat Famity §, vi. 209).—Sir Ralph 
Delaval, by Jane Hilton, according to the Visita- 
tion, had no fewer than eight daughters. Of these, 
in addition to Anne, who, according to your corre- 
spondent, was Mrs, Turner of Whitby, three others 
were married ; Dorothy, to John Hedworth, Esq., 
of Harraton, Co. Pal., ancestor of the Earl of Dur- 
ham ; Isabella, to John Widdrington, of Monk- 
wearmouth ; and Elizabeth, to William Blount, of 
Kidmore End (vide Burke’s Landed Gentry, s. v. 
“ Blount of Maple-Durham”). Of the five daughters 
of Sir Ralph Delaval, Bart., by Lady Anne Leslie, 
I only know of one who was married, viz., Mary, 
to William Strother, Esq., of Fowberry, co. North- 
umberland, E. H. A. 


Y svsstirvurep ror I (6 §. vi. 208).—It is 
thought that the practice of writing y at the end 
of a word instead of ¢, while the + is substituted 
when another syllable is added, as in duty, dutiful, 
may have arisen in the wish to please the eye by 
giving a sort of finish to the word, in the same 
way as in Roman numeration, where the final unit 
always had a tail given to it, as iiij (Edwards's 
Words, Facts, and Phrases) F. C. 

Pexirents (6% 8. vi. 208).—There is a 
long description of such a pilgrimage in Ains- 
worth’s Guy Fawkes; not an ancient book, it is 
true, but the author is usually correct x details, 

. 


Nomismaric (6 §S. vi. 208).—The coin referred 
to is a shilling of the second coinage of James L., 
and was struck in 1604 ; the figures x11 at the back 
of the neck indicate the number of pence. 

. TaYtor. 

46, Holloway Head, Birmingham. 


Processtons (6" §. vi. 221).—I 
witnessed two very similar, if not so elaborate, 
processions this spring at Funchal, in Madeira, on 


Mid-Lent Sunday and on Good Friday. There 

also were black-veiled, bare-footed female peni- 

tents, and “angels,” represented by very small 

children, bearing the “ Instruments of ° Passion.” 
. R. 


“ THE Masority” (6% §S. vi. 225).—In 
the Epistle Dedicatory of his Urn Burial, pub- 
lished in 1658, Sir Thomas Browne quotes the 
phrase which has become so common, in speech 
and print, in the present day. Discoursing to his 
antiquarian friend “of the sepulchral urns lately 
found in Norfolk,” he observes :— 

**We present not these as any strange sight or spec. 
tacle unknown to your eyes, who have beheld the best of 
urns and noblest variety of ashes; who are yourself no 
slender master of antiquities, and can daily command 
the view of so many imperial faces ; which raiseth your 
thoughts unto old things and consideration of times 
before you, when even living men were antiquities; 
when the living might exceed the dead, and to depart 
this world could not be properly said to go unto the 
greater number.” 

Sir Thomas appends the foot-note, “Abiit ad 
lures.” a: 

9, Picton Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Wovunp ror §. vi. 205).—Your 
correspondent is wrong in thinking that Sir W. 
Scott was never guilty of this “ inaccuracy,” ef.:— 

* But scarce again his horn he wound, 
When, lo! forth starting at the sound, 
From underneath an aged oak, 
That slanted from an islet rock, 
A damsel guider of its way, 
A little skiff shot to the bay.” 
The Lady of the Lake, i. § 17. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

“A month's mind” (6 vi, 205, 251).— 
Without being able to give proof, I beg to draw 
attention to the old spelling and pronunciation— 
mynde being very oul the same as the Danish 
minde. Now these are etymologically the same, 
although the Danish has retained only the sense 
of memory, remembrance, memorial. The month's 
mynde may, then, mean simply a particular month’s 
(annually recurring) memorial festivity, or a 
monthly remembrance, or celebration, of a ws 
ticular day. A. R. F. 


The explanation of this phrase accepted with 
approval by Nares is not only unsupported by 
evidence but, as Dr. Nicnotson has pointed out, 
at variance with physiological facts. It does not, 
however, seem clear that the service or mass 
necessarily lasted for a whole month or for a period 
of thirty days. In some cases, at any rate, it would 
seem that it denoted a « yrative or anniver- 
sary service performed on a single occasion a month 
after the decease of the person in whose memory 
it was held, just as the “ year’s mind” took place 
at an interval of twelve months after that event. 
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Both rites are mentioned in the will of Sir Richard 
Elyot, who died in 1522 ; and the clause, “I will 
that the prest executing the service at myn enteryng 
moneth mynde and yeres mynde have at every 
of the same tymes for his labour and payne xx*,” 
would certainly seem to indicate that the celebrant 
was to be paid for his services on three single 
occasions, otherwise the rate of remuneration 
would have been unequal. Provision is also made 
for supplying black gowns to his sons, “if they be 
at myn enteryng or moneth mynde.” The alterna- 
tive shows that the testator anticipated the possi- 
bility of the legatees being unable to be present at 
his funeral, and the “ month’s mind” would then 
afford an opportunity to the relatives to pay respect 
to the memory of the deceased within a compara- 
tively short time after the interment. Ifa “solemn 
mind” be substituted for a “month’s mind” in the 
passages which are said to be explained by reference 
to a woman’s longing, their sense is preserved, as 
well as the assvciation with what undoubtedly were 
“solemnities ” of constant occurrence. C. 
[F. J. F. too late for this week. } 


De Braosz, anp Owen (5% 
S. vii. 89, 155, 252, 455; 6 S. vi. 289).—I am 
sorry to be unable to help D. G. C. E. in respect 
of the question of representation ; but if he will 
allow me to fill up a few blanks in his pedigree, I 
beg to present him with the accompanying sketch 
of its earlier part. I cannot venture to speak 
with certainty concerning the marriages or issue 
of Sir David Owen. 

Savarie de Bohun, of—Margaret, dau. of Geoffrey 

Midburst and Ford, | Fitz Piers, Earl of Essex, 

d, 1246. and Aveline. 


| 
Franco de Bohun,—Sybil, dau. and cob. of Will. 
d, Sept. 14, 1272. | de Ferrars, Earl of Derby. 


| 
Jobn de Bohun,—Joan, dau. and h. of John de Bathonia 
Sept. 28, and Alianora de Aunblie. 


John, d, 5 Edw, I1].—Joan, dau, and coh, of 
| Will, de Braose of Gower. 


HERMENTRUDE. 

Tar Bockennams or NorFo.k AND SuFFOLK 
(6" S. vi. 107, 151, 270, 317).—I should have 
drawn Me. Mavupstay's attention to Close Roll 
1 Ed. IL, m. 6d., which might repay inspection. 
It refers to the partition of the lands of Robert 
de Tateshale, amongst them being the manors of 
Bukenham and Tybenham. The heirs of the 
above Robert were found by Inquis. p.m. 34 
Ed. I., No. 57, to be Thomas de Caylly, son of 
Adam de Caylly by Emma, sister of Robert de Tate- 
shale, wet. twenty-two and upwards ; Joan de Driby, 
another sister of Robert, st. fifty and upwards ; and 
Isabella, wife of John de Orreby, third sister, xt. 


forty and upwards. I believe Thomas Cayley was 
lord of the manor of Bukenham, and his daughter 
and heir Margery married a Clyfton. See Inquis. 
p.m. 18 Richard 1I., No. 34, on Mary de Roos. 

D. G. C. E. 


Oarine (6% §. vi. 69, 198).—In Edwards’s 
Words, Facts, and Phrases the word oaf is thus 
rendered :— 

“ Oaf, a simpleton, a blockhead, an idiot. Formerly 
supposed to be a changeling, the true infant being 
removed by fairies, and an oaf, aulf, or elf substituted. 
Drayton says :— 

‘Some silly, doating, brainless calf 

Will say the fairy left this aud/, 

And took away the other,’” 
In the remote parts of Worcestershire the clown 
at a circus is still called the oaf. Not long since 
the writer heard a native of that county give a 
verbal description of rope dancing, one of the 
incidents of which was that “the oaf cum an’ 
choaked ’is fit”—that is, the clown came and 
chalked the feet of the dancer. F. C. 


Tue Ow. an or (6% v. 
447; vi. 74, 198).—In “ Glossographia Anglicana 
Nova; or, a Dictionary interpreting such Hard 
Words of whatever Language as are at Present 
Used in the English Tongue, with their Etymo- 
logies, Definitions, &c. Second Edition. Very 
useful to those who desire to understand what 
they read. London, printed for D. Brown [and 
six others whose names are given], 1719,” is the 
following :—“ Lichfowl, certain unlucky birds, as 
the Night Raven and Scrietch Owl, from Lich, a 
Saxon word that signifies a carcase.” The belief 
that the unearthly cry of the screech owl betokens 
death is not confined to England. It is a popular 
superstition both in Wales and Scotland. 

C. A. Wuire. 


Umsraceous §. v. 449; vi. 93, 249).—This 
form of expression is common in Italian. Un 
cavallo ombroso is a frequent expression for a shy- 
ing horse, or essendost adombrato il cavallo, the 
horse having taken fright ; 2 alguanto adombrato 
would mean that your friend had taken umbrage. 
And in French, ¢.9., sa fierté ombrageuse=her 
touchy, sensitive self-respect. R. H. Busx. 


A Core ror THe Kine’s Evit (6% S. vi. 6, 
196).—In Edwards’s Words, Facts, and Phrases it 
is stated that:— 

**The once popular superstition that the touch of a 
king or reigning queen would cure the disease known as 
the evil may be to a certain extent explained by the cir- 
cumstance that from the time of Henry VIII. it was 
usual to present to every person ‘touched’ a piece of 
gold from the royal privy purse. Barrington (Observa- 
tions on the Statutes, p. 107) mentions the case of an old 
man, whom he was examining as a witness, who stated 
that when Queen Anne was at Oxford she ‘touched’ 
him for the evil. Barrington asked him if he were really 
cured, upon which the old man smilingly said he did not 
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believe he ever had the evi!, but his parents were poor, 
and had no objection to the bit of gold.” 

Dr. Brewer says:— 

“The practice was introduced by Henry VII. of pre 
senting the person ‘ touched’ with « smal! gold or silver 
coin, called a touchpiece. The one presented to Dr. 
Johnson has St, George and the Dragon on one side and 


a ship on the other; the legend of the former is Soli dro P 


gloria, and of the latter Anna D.: G. M. BR. F.: ET. 
H. REG. (Anne by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Queen).” nO 


CorPse-BLEEDING (6 §. vi. 46, 156).—The 
following portion of a note appended to Sir Walter 
Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth may be added to 
your correspondent’s communication at the latter 
reference :— 

“The belief that the corpse of a murdered person 
would bleed on the touch, or at the - —e of the 
murderer, was universal among the northern nations, 
We find it seriously urged in the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary at Edinburgh, so late as 1688, as an evidence of 
guilt. The case was that of Philip Stansfield, accused 
of the murder of his father ; and this of the evidence 
against him is thus stated in the ‘libel’ or indictment :— 
* And when bis father’s dead body was sighted and in- 
— by chirurgeons, and the clear and evident signs 

the murder had appeared, the body was sewed up, 
and most carefully cleaned, and his nearest relations 
and friends were desired to lift the body to the coffin; 
qaoced and the said Philip [having lifted] the right side, 
his father’s body, though carefully cleaned, as said is, 
80 as the least blood was not on it, did, according to God’s 
usual method of discovering murders, blood afresh upon 
him, and defiled all bis hands, which struck him with 
such a terror, that he......fled from the body,’ Kc.” 

Ts it known when this belief ceased to exist ? 


F. C. Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Tae Arms or tae Porgs (6" 8. vi. 81, 271, 
290).— Nicholas IV.— Girolamo Musci, not Masci. 

St. Celestine V.—Pietro Angelario, not Angelieri, 
called del Morone from a hermitage inhabited by 
him near Isernia. 

Hadrian VI—There has been much disputing 
over the family name of this Pope. By many he 
has been called Florisse or Florentin ; by some 
Adrian Florent van Trusen ; by others, again, it 
has been asserted that his name was Rampini, and 
that he was born at Sald, on the Lake of Garda. 
Recent researches have estublished that Adrian VI. 
was the son of Florentin Dedel, a humble ship- 
wright (naupegus) of Utrecht. 

Some further observations, suggested by the 
notes which have already appeared, I must reserve 
for a future communication. 

Epitor or tHe “GrorNaLE DEGLI 


Ervpit1 Curtost.” 
Padua. 


Tue Revisep Version or tar New Testa- 
ment (6% S. vi. 144, 255, 317).—I think that I 
am further justified in saying, in reference to the 


remark of W. F. H., that it was the express in- 
tention, or acceptance, of the Committee that 
Archdeacon Palmer, as representing the Oxford 
section, and Bp. Ellicott, as representing the Cam- 
bridge section of the Committee of Revision, 
should write their joint answer. If W. F. H. wil) 
lease to refer also to the twenty-eighth number 
of the Church Quarterly (vol. xiv. p. 472), there is 
this notice of the pamphlet, which is a more 
favourable one than his own :— 

“We hope that this work will be widely circulated 
and read, It ought to reassure those whose confidence 
in the Revisers’ soundness of judgment has been shaken 
by the dogmatic assertions of the Quarterly reviewer...... 
Its very self-restraint and temperateness ought to recom- 
mend it. Only it must be remembered that no brief 
abstract or popular presentation can give an adequate 
idea of the real strength of the arguments of modern 
textual criticism. The true sense of their overwhelming 
force comes by patient study only.” 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Tae Use or Fern Asues anv Licnen (6" §. 
iv. 208, 334; v. 56).—The following passage of 
Chaucer deserves notice as an evidence of the use 
of fern ashes in the manufacture of glass, and also 
of the antiquity of the custom:— 

“ But natheles somme seyden that it was 

Wonder to maken of fern-asshen glas, 
And yet nis glas nat lyk asshen of fern; 
But for they han yknowen it so fern, 
Therfor cesseth her Iangling and her wonder.” 
Squiere's Tale, 253-7. 
Artur E. Quexerr. 


Hancer (1* S. ii. 266; 6" S. v. 227, 353; vi. 
76, 137, 176).—In addition to what has been 
already contributed with regard to this word, it 
may be not amiss to refer to the recently issued 
part ii. of Prof. Toller’s Anglo-Suxon Dictionary, 
s.v. “ Hangra.” The Rev. H. Hall, in a paper en- 
titled Names and Places of Hertfordshire, 1858, 
says that the termination hanger, “from the A.-S. 
hangra, a meadow usually situated by the side of 
a wood,” is found in Panshanger and Tyttenhanger. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

At Chilworth, Surrey, on the steep side of St. 
Martha’s Hill, are thick woods, known from time 
immemorial as “The Hangers.” A footpath to 
Albury traverses the lower portion. The term 
has always appeared to me to refer to the hanging 
woods. Georce Unwiy. 

St. Martha’s, Chilworth, 


The following extract from Mr. Lyte’s interest- 
ing Dunster and its Lords may be of use :-— 


“The park......was in the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries always described as ‘the Hanger park’ or ‘le 
we obviously in reference to its hanging woods.”— 


J. H. Rounp. 
If D. G. C. E. will look at “N, & Q.” 5" 8. xi. 
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231, he will find some information on the sub- 
ject. J. B. Witsoy, M.A. 
Knightwick, 


Arms or Pare or Sysonsy (6 S. v. 409 ; vi. 
38, 231, 295).—W. S. may care to have the follow- 
ing: (1) Thomas Pate married (as first wife) 
Barbara (? Mary), daughter of Hercy Nevill, of 
Grove, whose great-grandson was created baronet 
1674. (2) Mrs. Margaret Pate married, about 
1620, Thomas Pope Blount, of Tittenhanger, who 
died sp. (3) Ann Pate, daughter of George 
Pate, of Flamborough, married, about 1570, 
Ralph Creyke (see Creyke of Marton) as second 
wife. (4) Sophia Pate-Rose married, about 1760, 
Rev. Dr. Nevil Maskelyne. (5) There is a pedigree 
of Lomax of Cheldwickby in the second edition 
of Burke’s Landed Gentry. This may throw light 
on the question raised by Strix. Siema. 


Osepience vi. 147, 292).—The following 
definitions given by Littré under the word obédi- 
ence may serve to answer in part Miss Marcaret 
Haie’s questions: “|| 7° Dans les temps de 
schisme, obédience a été le nom donné aux différ- 
euts pays qui reconnaissaient l’un ou l’autre pape.” 
“|| 3° Emploi particulier qu’un religieux ou une 
religieuse a dans son couvent. Cette religieuse 
est cellériére ; c’est son obédience.” Littré gives 
no instance of the use of the word in the sense of 
“those rooms containing the materials for the 
different kinds of work in which the nuns are 
employed.” His detinition relates simply to the 
work itself, which, as it was enjoined by a superior, 
might well be termed obédience; but it is easy 
to understand how the word might come to be 
applied to the place where a handicraft was 
carried on, and where the materials employed in 
it were kept. E. McC—. 


Buriep Avive: a Tate or 
(6" S. iv. 344, 518; v. 117, 159, 195, 432; vi. 
209).—This story, or forms of it with variations, 
seems to have obtained in a great many places 
both at home and abroad, and it is almost im- 

ible to decide where it originally arose ; most 
ikely Cologne was its cradle. The following 
legend rather resembles it, which is narrated at 
Stratford-upon-Avon up to the present time ; but 
whether more than a legend—a record of an 
actual fact—it is not for me to say. In 1566, 
when Elizabeth was Queen of England, that dread 
disease the plague visited and ravaged Stratford- 
apon-Avon, and amongst its victims was Charlotte 
Clopton, a young lady of great beauty. She was 
buried with hot haste and uncoffined, perhaps witb- 
out “her virgin crants, her maiden strewments,” 
in the vault under the Clopton chapel in Holy 
Trinity Church there. Within a week, to the 
same ancestral vault was borne another of the 
Clopton family who had died of the same disease. 


The horrified mourners, on entering the sepulchre, 
saw the figure of a woman in her grave clothes 
leaning against the wall ; and this was Charlotte 
Clopton, who had not been long dead. In the 
agonies of despair she had bitten a piece from her 
fair round shoulder. The aoe ends here, for no 
resuscitation took place. At New Place, in Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, the residence for some years of 
Shakspere, is a portrait in oil, supposed to be that 
of Charlotte Clopton. Jonwn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Jesus Psatrer (6 §. vi. 47, 216).—I am 
greatly obliged to Mr. Epmonp for the references 
which he has kindly given me. The Jesus Psalter 
is a most favourite devotion with English Catholics. 
My object in putting my query is to get, if 
possible, the exact and original version of it as 
composed by Richard Whitford. Within the 
last few days I have had in my hands a precious 
MS. Prayer-book containing many fine old English 
prayers ; the writing is in different hands, dating 
from Henry VIII. to Elizabeth inclusively. This 
book contains another Jesus Palter, and the 
writing is certainly early Henry VIII. I hope 
ere long to obtain the permission of the Lady 
Abbess to whose ancient and historical community 
this MS. belongs to make a transcript of it. 

Epmunp WarTERTON. 


Sate ror Sat (6 §. iv. 190, 395, 477; v. 37, 
78, 158; vi. 117, 256).—Were it not for a lapsus 
calami by which “a modern use” was altered to 
“another instance” (ante, p. 117), the drift of my 
incidental note would have been less mistakable. 
For the rest I have to thank Jaypee for the in- 
formation that “sate is the perfect of the verb” 
(ante, p. 256); I had hitherto fancied that it once 
was. Esrocuer. 


Sr. Braize (6% §. vi. 44, 155, 292).—There is 
a public-house, “ The Bishop Blaize,” in Hall Street, 
Kidderminster, and the signboard gives a repre- 
sentation of the patron saint of woolcombers, of 
whom there are many in the town. F. C. says that 
St. Blaize was put to death a.p. 316. In the 
recently published Saints and their Symbols, by 
E. A. é., the date is given as a.p. 289. 

Curupert Bepe. 


Sitnoverres, on Brack Prorite Portraits 
(6 S. v. 308, 393, 458, 493 ; vi. 57, 197).—The 
art of cutting profile portraits from black paper 
with a pair of scissors still flourishes in the 
United States. There was, and probably is still, 
a professor of the art at Saratoga during the 
summer season. There is one now at the popular 
watering-place, Coney Island, just outside of New 
York. I saw this latter artist operating a short 
time ago. He stood the victim against a white 
screen, and cut his profile-bust out of a bit of 
black paper in less than a minute. Of any one 
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having a marked and characteristic profile, the 
likeness was distinctly recognizable. Of children 
-he cut full-length portraits with all their glory of 
frocks, and flounces, and ribbons. 

J. Branper Marruews. 

Stuyvesent Square, N.Y. 

A conjecture may be formed of the date of this 
simple mode of tracing profiles from the Journal 
Offciel published at Paris, August 29, 1869 
(p. 1154, col. iii.):— 

“Le chateau de Bry-sur-Marne fut construit en 1759 
par Etienne de Silhouette...... une des principales dis- 
tractions de ce seigneur consistait A tracer une ligne 
autour d'un visage, afin d’en avoir le profil dessiné sur 
le mur; plusieurs salles de son chateau avaient les 
murailles couvertes de ces sortes de dessins que l'on 
appelle des silhouettes, du nom de Jeur auteur, dénomi- 
nation qui est toujours restée.” 

Prarr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


I have seen full-length silhouette portraits—or, 
oy “& la silhouette” portraits, for I do not 

lieve that they were gummed on cardboard —of 
the following celebrities,—Joseph Goodall, D.D., 
Provost of Eton College from 1809 to 1840; 
John Keate, D.D., Head Master of Eton College 
from 1809 to 1834; Samuel Smith, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford, from 1824 to 1831; 
Dr. Thomas Falconer of Bath, who died in 1839 ; 
and the Rev. Charles Simeon of Cambridge, who 
died in 1836. Drs. Goodall and Falconer, and Mr. 
Simeon were wearing hats of a clerical kind, Dr. 
Keate wore an old-fashioned cocked hat, and Dr. 
Smith the usual square academic cap. They were 
all said to be admirable likenesses, and probably 
were so, Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 


The art is not confined to England. I lately saw 
a French itinerant conjuror practising it with 
marvellous dexterity before a street crowd at 
Calais. He held a sheet of paper loosely in one 
hand, and cut out any likeness the people asked 
for with a large “ cook’s knife” in the other. The 
most difficult was that of a man with a pipe in his 
mouth, and curling smoke rising out of it ; and 
all done with one uninterrupted stroke. 

H. B. 


It may be worthy of notice that Dibdin ends 
his Bibliomania, published 1811, by a silhouette 
profile portrait of himself with his hat on. In his 
own copy of the work, which I possess, Dibdin 
has inserted the original of the portrait, which I 
find is cut out of white paper and laid upon a 
background of black paper. Of the other sil- 
houette portraits in my possession I do not con- 
sider any earlier than 1750; the latest is 1849, 
taken in the Thames Tunnel. E. Q. 

Claughton, Cheshire. 


The method of taking these as I have seen it in 
operation was for the artist to have a reflection of 


the sitter projected on the white side of the 
blackened paper by means of an instrument called 
a camera lucida, and then to trace the outline with 
pencil, cut it out with scissors, and mount it with 
the black side up. I have a really life-like por. 
trait of the Rev. John Kentish, of Birmingham, 
representing the learned gentleman full-length, 
standing in his library, which is indicated in 
sepia. This was taken by Edouart in 1838. The 
professors of this art were usually itinerants, who 
would take a shop in one of the principal streets 
for a few weeks or months, and fill the window 
with specimens, as the — do now. 


Edgbaston. 


Janyock (6 §. vi. 28, 95, 137, 213).—The 
Scotch spelling of this word is jannoch, and the 
rendering of it is, a bannock, which is a cake of 
oatmeal bread. F. C. 


OxrorpsHirE Foik-tore §. vi. 9, 178).— 
Mr. Crompie might have quoted an equally 
familiar instance of spitting from Virgil’s Ciris, 
Ll. 369, where her Nurse seeks to aid the passion of 
the unhappy Scylla by a magical process :— 

At nutrix, patula sulfura test4, 

Narcissum casiamque herbas incendit olentes. 

Terque novena ligat triplici diversa colore 

Fila ; Ter in gremium mecum, inquit, despue, virgo, 

Despue ter, virgo: numero deus impare gaudet.” 
Here, however, the act of spitting formed part of 
a magic rite, and was not propbylactic, but directed 
against Nisus, with a view “ Regis Iolciacis ani- 
mum defigere votis.” W. 

Lime House, Oundle. 


I remember reading of an Englishman who went 
into a church in Wales, where, during the sermon, 
whenever the devil was named the people spat, as 
expressing abhorrence. On the bridge between 
Newcastle and Gateshead there is a blue stone in 
the foot-pavement ; it was a custom fifty years ago, 
and perhaps is still, for people to spit on the stone 
when passing. This stone is the boundary between 
the two counties of Northumberland and Durham. 
I do not know the meaning of this curious custom. 

E. Leaton BLeyKINsorr. 


In adverting to the foibles of a superstitious 
man Theophrastus observes (chap. xvi.):— 
pa.vopevov Te iSwv, ériAnrrov, 
ppitas cis 
The Greek women in the present day, to avert any 
misfortune that may threaten them, discharge the 
moisture of the mouth upon the breast. 


“ Despuit in molles et sibi quisque sinus.” 
Tibull. i. 2, v. 95. 


Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


I had it from my father that to meet a squinting 
woman was reckoned of bad omen in Yor 
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and if you met one when starting for any particular 
undertaking and it was Friday you might as well 
give it up, as it would be sure not to succeed. The 
ll might be broken by spitting back over the 
left shoulder. I never heard of luck connected 
with meeting white horses; but I remember a tra- 
dition of my childhood that if you could touch a 
piebald horse with a man on it, accidentally met, 
or else curtsey nine times backwards, whatever 
u wished for while doing so would come to pass. 
fh sequived some dexterity to perform either feat 
unremarked while taking a constitutional in Hyde 
Park. R. H. B. 


Within the last few years I saw a gentleman, 
walking through the streets of Carlisle, spit over 
his left shoulder to avert misfortune, he having 


inadvertently passed under a ladder. E. F. B 


Too-roo (6" S. iv. 266, 313; v. 36,97, 336; 
vi. 197):— 
he prayes hyme to foo 
is nyne sonnes with hyme to goo.” 
Sir Perceval of Galles, 40/1022. 
Is not the word too another form of the word ta= 
take? If so, the meaning of the lines will be, 
“ He prays him to take his nine sons to go with 
him.” We find the word too again at 28/722:— 
“The childe saw that it was so, 
And tille his fete he ganne hyme {oo.’ 
Ie, he got off his mare and took to his feet. 
Again at 39/995 the Sowdan besieges a lady in her 
“ And from the walles will he noghte, 
Ere that he may hir too.” 
At 53/1368 we have past part. tone for “‘ taken,” 
for which see also Jamieson, s.v. At 73/1900 we 
have mo for “ make ”:— 
“ The blak knyghte with him mett 
His maistrys to mo.” 
I may add that too in the passages given above is 
not pronounced like the adverb too, as it rhymes 
with “ woe,” “ so,” “ foe,” and “go.” F. J. V. 


An og similar in construction, though 

not exactly the same, is in constant use amongst 

the country people of Cheshire. This is “too 

very.” “Dunna bury it too very deep”; “ Dunna 

cut it too very close.” Rosert Hotianp. 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


A Horse-peatinc Provers S. v, 427; 
vi. 38, 177) :— 
“One white leg buy a horse, 
Two white legs try a horse, 
Three white legs look about a horse, 
Four white legs go without a horse.” 


F. C. 
R. F.C 


_A Game or Twenty Questions (6" S. v. 468; 
vi. 94, 197).—The game mentioned by Mr. AstLz 


was well known in this city sixty years ago. It 
was called “ How do you like it?” Unerpa. 
Philadelphia. 


Taz “Duicest,” Bx. IV.: Vorr’s Commen- 
TarRigs, &c. (6" S. vi. 268, 314).—To the names 
of the books in English given by Mr. C. H. E. 
Carmicuart there may be added Dr. J. Taylor’s 
Elements of the Civil Law, Cambridge, 1755, which 
was designed to serve as an introduction to the 
civil law, and the fourth edition of which was 
published by Sweet in 1828. A dissertation on 
Obligations was prefixed to a summary of this 
which was published Lond., 1772. There is also 
a convenient little book, Introduction to Roman 
Law, in twelve Academical Lectures, by J. Had- 
ley, LL.D., late Professor of Greek in Yale College, 
New York, 1875. There is also a list of works on 
Roman law in Lowndes, s.v. “ Justinian.” 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Datep Boox-piates §. iii. 204, 302).— 
C. I. M. Z. may like to learn that the book-plate 
he mentions at the second reference as being 
“like no other” that he has seen is that of 
Clement Augustus, Duke of Bavaria, Prince- 
Archbishop and Elector of Cologne (1723-61). 
This prince also held the sees of Miinster, Pader- 
born, Hildesheim, and Osnabriick (vide Potthast, 
Wegqweiser durch die Geschichtswerke des Euro- 
paischen Mittelalters, supplement, p. 300, Berlin, 
1868). The third book-plate mentioned at the 
above reference appears to have come from the 
library of the Duc de Maine, natural son of 
Louis XIV. Joun Woopwarb. 

Montrose. 


West Inp1an Forx-tore §. vi. 223).—The 
following extract from Sunday at Home for 
August shows a very singular similarity between 
the beliefs of peoples so far apart as the natives of 
the South Sea Islands and the negroes of the West 
Indies ; it also throws light on the subject of their 
belief in the moon’s influence. The writer of the 
paragraph here inserted is the Rev. W. Wyatt 
Gill, B.A., a missionary of the London Missionary 
Society, who shows much observation in papers 
previously written for the same periodical. He 
has, I think, also read a paper before the Geo- 
graphical Society. It is desirable to notice his 
qualifications for an accurate report of the facts he 
mentions :— 

“ Moonstruck.—‘ The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, nor the moon by night.’ This beautiful verse 
expresses the belief, common in ancient days, that the 
moon exercises a baleful influence upon those exposed to 
her direct rays. In modern times, the pernicious in- 
fluence of the moon has been doubted and even denied. 
But whatever the influence of the moon in the 
temperate zones, within the tropics it is very injurious 
to sleep exposed to its rays, especially when at the full. 
On a voyage to the antipodes, when near the line, a 
Maltese sailor, who was a most comical fellow, slept for 
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some hours on the boom with his face towards the full 
moon. On waking in the morning the muscles on the 
right side of his face were contracted, so that every 
attempt to speak was attended with the most ludicrous 
contortions. Feeling sure that something was seriously 
wrong, he spoke to another sailor, who, supposing that 
as usual he was at his odd tricks, burst out into laughter. 
Off he went to another, with exactly the same result. 
The poor fellow now got into a rage, thereby adding 
not a little to the ludicrousness of the scene, After 
awhile the truth dawned upon the captain and officers 
of the vessel. The doctor gave him some medicine, the 
muscles gradually relaxed, and in the course of a week 
our Maltese friend was well again. Some five or six 
rs ago, when sailing from Tahiti to Mangaia, a little 
y of mine, in perfect health, was thoughtlessly placed 
by his nurse in his berth, the slanting beams of the 
moon falling on his face. Next morning he was feverish 
and ill, and it was two or three days before he was him- 
self again. On the island of Aitutaki, a native woman 
was watching night after night for the return of her 
husband from the island of Atiu. Whilst doing so one 
night she fell asleep, the moon's rays pouring upon her 
face. On awaking she felt ill, and her eyes were drawn 
on one side. Considerable interest was felt by the 
islanders in her case. Eventually, however, her eyes 
were restored. These facts illustrate the injury done 
to human beings by the moon in the tropics. Yet I 
never heard of insanity or death resulting from this 
cause. It is well known, however, in tropical countries 
that the moon's rays occasion the rapid decomposition of 
flesh and fish. A number of bonitas having been 
caught one evening near the line by a friend of mine, 
the spoil was hung up in the rigying of the ship, and 
was thus exposed to the moon throuzh the night. Next 
morning it was cooked for breakfast. Symptoms of 
poisoning were soon exhibited by all who partook of it 
—their heads swelling to a great size, kc. Emetics 
were promptly administered, and happily no one died. 
The natives of the South Pacific are careful never to 
expose fish (a constant article of diet in many islands) 
to the moon’s rays by any chance. They often sleep by 
the sea-shore after fishing, but never with the face un- 
covered. The aboriginals of Australia do the same as well 
as they can with their fishing nets, kc. A fire answers 
the same pur . May not the injurious influence of 
the moon (in addition to her beauty and utility) account 
for the almost universal worship of that orb throughout 
the heathen world?” 
w.c.L 


St. Stephen's Club, 8. W. 


Reversep Ixscriptions (6% §. vi. 228). — 
Another is to be found at Mere, Wilts, to John 
Bettesthorne, “diis de Chadenwyche,” a.p. 1398. 
The entire inscription is given in Kite’s Monum. 
Brasses of Wilts, Oxford, Parker, and also in 
Antiente Epitaphes, Masters. 


Hosrirats (6 vi. 228),— 
~ [etreded, best known under the name of Asoka] also 
established gardens and hopitals for man and beast, and 
eae edicts throughout his empire, enjoining on all 
jis subjects morality and justice."—T, W, Rhys Davids's 
Buddhism, 8.P.C.K., 1880, p, 222. 


Hastings. 


Dawiet Fetrx (6" S. vi. 228).—This is more 
of a “note” than of a reply to J. C. J.’s question 


E. H. M. 


respecting Daniel Felix, and I merely refer to the 
matter on account of the similarity of the colophon 
with one quoted in an interesting article on 
“Colophons” in the Saturday Review, Sept, 12, 
1874, thus :— 

“ The colophon of a Bible of the thirteenth century is 
® very typical example of simplicity and of a certain 
sense of self satisfaction :— 

‘Quis scripsit scribat, Virgilius spe domino vivat.’ 
The jingling verse alone preserves his name for us ; but 
as he was able to put thirteen lines of writing into the 
space of an inch, he deserves to be remembered.” 


Atrrep WALLIS. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I. and Edward lI — 
Vol. I. Annales Londonienses et Annales Paulini, 
Edited for the Master of the Rolls by William Stubbs, 
D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue reign of Edward II. has hitherto been better illus. 

trated by legal and formal documents than by the 

labours of contemporary historians, and it is difficult 
to follow the course of events without the aid of those 
annalistic chronicles which clothe the dry bones of history 
with some human interest. There is a gap in the series 
between the termination of the Flores Historiarum, 
attributed to Matthew Paris, and the beginning of the 

Polychronicon ; and it is for the purpose of bridging over 

this interval that Prof. Stubbs bas collected the most 

important of the smaller chronicles written in continua- 
tion of the Flores in two volumes, of which this is the 
first. 

Vol. i. contains the Annales Londonienses from the 
Cottonian MS., and the Annales Paulini from a MS. in 
the Lambeth Library. The first of these chronicles is 
printed from a MS. which was purchased by the Trustees 
of the British Museum in 1793. It is a transcript made 
for John Bridges, the historian of Northamptonshire, 
from a volume in the Cottonian Library, which was 
almost destroyed in the fire of 1731. Bridges describes 
it as “a chronicle of the more remarkable transactions 
of the kingdom, kept by a Town Clerk of the City of 
London ”; and the fact that he had it transcribed isa 
sufficient proof of the value which he set on its contents. 
It extends from 1195 to 1330, but the portion of most 
historical importance is from 1289 to 1316. From 11% 
to 1289 the text is a mere abridgment of the Flores, with 
some few additions relating to London, such as the suc- 
cession of Lord Mayors and Sheriffs; but from 1289 to 
1293 it is all original matter, which gives us reason to 
lament that a hiatus occurs from 1293 to 1301. From 
130] to 1316 the annals are pronounced simply invaluable; 
but the narrative breaks off again in 1316, and the 
remainder consists only of a few memoranda of records 
belonging to the civic history of London. There is 
some reason to suspect that the compiler was Andrew 
Horn, Chamberlain of the City, who died in 1328, and 
left by bis will to the Corporation six priceless volumes, 
two of which are identified with the Liber Custumarum 
and the Liber Horn. The annals of 1305 make mention 
of the birth and baptism on St. John the Baptist’s Day 
of John, son of Andrew Horn, who lived twelve weeks, 
and lies at Coleman Church, near Aldgate ; and no one 
but a father would be likely to have interpolated in 
national annals the birth and death of an infant son. 

The second work contained in this v.lume ts, like the 
first, an abridgment and continuation of the Fores, and 
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stands in the same relation to St. Paul's Cathedral that 
the other stands in to Guildhall. The printed text 
begins with 1307 and ends in 1341. The last incident 
recorded is that Matilda de Montacute, sister of the 
Bishop of Ely and of the Prioress of Holywell, received 
the benediction as Abbess of Barking at St. Paul's in 
April, 1341. These annals were largely u-ed by Wharton 
in his Anglia Sacra and by Carte in his History of 
England. Wharton confidently attributes the author- 
ship to Adam de Murimuth, a Canon of St. Paul's, Here- 
ford, and Exeter, and they undoubtedly contain passag 
in the same words as are used in the annals known to be 
written by Adam. But Prof. Stubbs has good reason for 
believing that Murimuth’s annals and the Pauline were 
derived from common materials; and he proves that 
there must have been two ecclesiastics of the name of 
Adam de Murimuth, who have hitherto been confused 
with each other. The annalist was, by his own showing, 
sixty-eight years old in 1241, and probably died soon 
afterwards, so that the Prebendary of Exeter who 
died in 1370 must have been a namesake, and probably a 
nephew. Whoever was the author of the Pauline annals, 
he was evidently connected with St. Paul's, and familiar 
with London. Amongst other local events he mentions 
that in 1309 there were 354 taverns and 1,334 brewhouses 
in London; and that in 1310 the Thames was frozen so 
hard that there were fires and dances on the ice. The 
ownership of the MS. is traced from Nicholas Brigham, 
who died in 1559, to Mr. Widmore, the librarian of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, who purchased it for 
19s. at the auction of the Duke of Chandos’s library in 
1746, and sold it for 52. 5s. in 1763 to Archbishop Secker, 
from which time it has formed part of the collection at 
lambeth. 

No one but a student of the introduction can appre- 
ciate the patient ingenuity with which the editor has 
pieced together the history of these MSS. from scanty 
materials, and the skill with which he has pointed out 
what new matter they contain to illustrate the history 
of the period. 


Researches respecting the Book of Sindibad, By Domenico 
Comparetti.— Portuguese Folk-Tales. Collected by 
Consiglieri Pedroso, and Translated from the Original 
MS. by Miss Henriqueta Monteiro. With an Intro- 
duction by W. R. 8. Ralston. (Folk-lore Society.) 

Tut Folk-lore Society has from the first issued 

books. We doubt, however, whether any one of its 

volumes is eo important to English students as the one 
now before us. The Book of the Seven Sages has been 
known in Europe for ages, It exists in forms past 
counting, and can be proved to have influenced the 
thoughts of men in all ranks of life. That it reached us 
from the East has been long well known. The popular 
theory used to be that it and a hundred other tales 
which have Oriental analogues came in at the Crusades, 

A generation or two ago every old story was held to be 

an importation of the soldiers of the cross, just as every 

7 ey whose origin had been forgotten by their 

neighbours was credited with having come over with 

William the Bastard. In the one case a fabled antiquity 

was provided of which there was no evidence, in the 

other a modern date was given to things of vast anti- 
quity. If we were to believe what was said when 
popular tales first began to be studied, we should have to 
assume that the Crusaders, who were almost all of them 
| ened of Eastern tongues, spent their whole time in 

ning to story-tellers, and were gifted with memories 

80 abnormally retentive that they could, on their return, 

detail what they had heard to their wives and children. 
We have here a full account of the various versions of 

these early tales, illustrated by an amount of learning 


which is really wonderful. Earlier and better versions 
may be found which may render this essay in some 
degree imperfect ; but, so far as we can test it, it contains 
all the present knowledge on the subject, and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that any discoveries will be made 
which can in any material degree shake the author's 
conclusions, 

The Spanish folk-tales, which form the second of 
the volume, have been translated into good, easy-flowing 
English. Mr. Ralston’s preface points out how almost 
all of them have parallels in other European lands. 
There is an interesting subject of inquiry which must 
some day or other be undertaken that has not, so far as 
we remember, been entered upon by any of our folk- 
lorist:. Were these tales ever part of the mythology of 
the Western people, or were they always, since the intro- 
duction of Christianity, considered as mere tales only? 
Magic was, it must be borne in mind, firmly believed in 
by every one, and some of the wilder legends of the 
saints contain things strikingly like them. We think 
that, though the belief would have been condemned by 
the Church, the mass of the people gave a certain amount 
of credence to them. ‘‘ You cannot prove that it was 
not so” is still considered an argument of great force 
among people of all classes who have not cultivated the 
faculty of reasoning. Such a rejoinder, we imagine, has 
often been given by the tale-teller when some doubter in 
his audience gave tokens of incredulity, 


The Mythology of the Eddas: how far of True Teutonic 
Orig. By Charles Francis Keary, M.A., F.8.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts is a reprint of a r which has appeared in the 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. It has 

come most opportunely at a time when many people are 

giving themselves up to the illusion that the Teutonic 
mythology is not a truly ancient religious system, but, 
for the most part, only a corrupted and much distorted 
form of Christianity—a compound of tales picked up by 
the Vikings blended with some very few remains of 
genuine tradition, Those who are interested in the sub- 
ject know what are the opinions of Prof. George 
Stephens, of Copenhagen, on this matter; and as he 
is the greatest living authority on old Norse lore, 
it is at least rash to differ from him without having at 
hand very sufficient evidence. Mr. Keary'’s book wilf 
penetrate where Prof. Stephens is unknown, and we 
welcome it gladly. It is carefully worked out from the 
original documents themselves, and its author seems to 
have been but little influenced by contemporary opinion. 

This is all the better, as he has shown himself to be 

quite able to stand alone. 

In most of Mr. Keary’s remarks we are entirely at one 
with him, but we think that he is inclined to find more 
of the Christian influence in the Teutonic legends than 
evidence warrants. That the stories have come down to 
usin a modernized form is evident. It is also quite 
clear that they are not all on the same plane of thought ; 
that the main outlines even of the Balder myth are pre- 
Christian is, we consider, quite certain. Mr. Keary shows 
that it is highly probable that Balder affected the ima- 
gination to such an extent as to induce the Northern 
artists to represent our blessed Lord with golden hair, 
although the Southern traditions told that His hair was 
dark, the colour of wine. In the hope of a future 
life beyond the grave it is probable, as Mr. Keary 
eays, that “the decaying heathen crecd was likely to 
be infected by the new-born Christian one.” That the 
new religion gave this aspiration more definiteness 
seems certain, but that its character was materially 
altered we fail to see. The Teutons, like almost every 
other early people of whom we have evidence, be- 
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lieved in a future life. That future pictured itself on 
their imaginations in majestic outlines; the details are 
most of them lost—they probably varied with each tribe 
—but such dim light as we have shows “a new heaven 
and a new earth” much diverse from that which the 
Christian hopes for. 

Life's Pathway, and other Poems. By Thomas Leech. 

(Satchell.) 

Bow Srreer can scarcely be regarded as especially 
literary ; still it is not without its lettered associations. 
Waller and Wycherley once lived there, so also did 
Johnson, and Goldsmith addressed a poem to one of its 
lady residents. Fielding dated the preface of his Amelia 
from Bow Street, and (parva componere magnis) Mr. 
Leech follows his example. He is, in short, for the present 
a constable in the Metropolitan Police Force. He is, 
moreover, as his little book shows, aman of much literary 
ability and considerable poetical fancy. We do not 
intend for a t to him as a new-found 
Burns, and he has too much good sense to expect us to 
do #0; but his verse shows a very pleasant and engaging 
facility. He can write spiritedly on Guinness’s porter 
and prettily on ry! themes, ¢.g., the piece called 
“ A Sunny Smile,” and he manages with skill the short- 
lined Mooresque stanza in which the longer poems, 
called “‘ Pegasus’ Promise” and “ Life’s Pathway,” are 
composed. He seems to us, indeed, to possess a talent 
which only needs cultivation and opportunity—oppor- 
tunity which we trust may be vouchsafed to him. There 
is perhaps a little too much of “ disdainful literati,” 
“tinsel erections of modern times,” and “ purse-proud 
ostentation” in his rather magniloquent dedication. 
But these are things which cure themselves; and a 
modicum of the success which we cordially hope for 
Mr. Leech will no doubt lend a rosier tinge to his views 
in general, Meanwhile, he appears to possess capacity, 
which should certainly aid him in improving his present 
position, 

Genealogy of Modern Numerals. By Sir E. Clive 

Bayley, K.C.S.1. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tats is a paper from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on a most difficult subject. There are very few 
English scholars who possess the particular kind of 
knowledge which is required to weigh Sir E. Bayley’s 
arguments. We confess that we are not of the number. It 
must be evident to any one who reads his pees that not 
only great learning has been brought to bear on one of 
the most obscure of historical problems, but that we 
have also to deal with one who possesses a faculty even 
rarer than high scholarship—we mean sound judgment ; 
that historical sense, in fact, which tells some few 
persons how far an argument may be reasonably pushed. 


The Draper's Dictionary: a Manual of Textile Fabrics. 
A W. Beck. (Warehousemen and Drapers’ Journal 
ice.) 


AN interesting and readable compilation, and one likely 
to form a very useful introduction to the more elaborate 
and scientific works on the dress and fashions of our 
ancestors. The history of the various textile fabrics is 
very fairly, although of course briefly, given. Some of the 
articles, indeed, are almost exhaustively dealt with, as, 
for instance, calico, cotton, wool, and silk. The book will 
also be found exceedingly useful as a gloseary of the 
many obsolete terms relating to dress, &c., to be found 
in our older writers. 

Mr. Ropert Hope's Provisional Glossary of 
Dialectal Place- Nomenclature (Scarborough, Theakson) is 
a useful little pamphlet. The only fault we have to find 
with it is that it is not bigger. The author has endeavoured 
to give first the name of the place as spelt in modern 


directories and county histories, and secondly the name 
as pronounced by the people. He has collected many, 
but there are hundreds more which he has failed to 
come upon, Hemsworth, near Wakefield, for instance, 
is not given, This place becomes Himsworth in the 
mouths of the men of the West Riding, preserving 9 
memorial of the medizval spelling. There is a list of 
a few family names which are pronounced in a different 
manner from that which the spelling suggests. They are 
mostly of families of distinction. In lower walks of life 
the number of names which are in this manner double 
is past counting. Drayton becomes Ratton; Ludlow, 
Ladley; Sowerby, Soresby. A catalogue, indeed, of 
these changes might be made which would fill a number 
of “N. & Q.” 


We announced some time since who would be the 
contributors to the first number, which has just appeared, 
of Longman’s Magazine. Suffice it, then, to say now, that, 
whether regarded in the light of quantity or quality, 
this first number must be pronounced a marvellous six. 
pennyworth. 


Tue Law Magazine and Review for November will 
contain contributions by Sir Travers Twiss on the “Con- 
flict of Marriage Laws,” and by Mr. Frederick Pollock 
on “The Methods of Jurisprudence,” as well as an 
article on “Church and State on the Continent,” em- 
bracing a translation of the Law of Papal Guarantees. 


Tur November number of Mr. Walford’s ce rian 
Magazine will contain a paper by Lord Talbot de 
Malahide on the connexion of Miles Corbett, the regi- 
cide, with Malahide Castle; also a paper, with illus- 
tration, by Mr. George R. Wright, F.S.A., on a curious 
portrait in the possession of a gentleman at Norwich, 
supposed to be the work of Cornelius Janssen. 

TneEre will be issued shortly, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, vol. i. of Registrum Epistolarum 
Fratrie Johannis Peckham, Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, 
edited by Mr. C. T. Martin, B.A., Psa. 


fotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

8. G.—The Rules of Rhyme, by Tom Hood the 
younger, is a good book of the practical kind, An 
edition by “ Arthur Penn” has recently been published 
in America, which is more complete than the English 
one. 

Ceter et Avpax (“Black Bartholomew”). — The 
authority for the phrase was asked for; see 6t S. v. 388. 

T. F. Josern (“Oh, for the touch of a vanished 
hand,” &c.).— Vide stanza iii. of Tennyson’s “ Break, 
break, break.” 

A. G. W. (“Hear ” this Triton of the minnows?”) 
—See Coriolanus, III, i. 

Dr. Rrutry asks where he can get the best informa- 
tion on the subject of cremation. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exeeption. 
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